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'N May the fruit of the artistic 
tree is everywhere ripe, and 
waits but the gathering. To 
the artist it is a month of hopes 
Y and fears; to the lovers of art, a 
month of pleasure and excitement. Fortunately 
the latter were never so numerous amongst us 
as they are now, and the result is, that, with the 
former, hopes may safely predominate over fears. 
If we remember that there are at the Royal 
Academy, 1,365 pictures ; at the British Lnsti- 
tution, 572; the British Artists’, 732; the 
Portland Gallery, 438; the Old Water Colour 
Society, 356; and the New Society, 367,— 
in the whole, 3,830 pictures; and add to these 
scenery, panoramas, and some thousands of 
drawings on wood for illustration (saying nothing 
of the rejected works), it will be seen that 
the produce of the tree is very considerable. 
Not many years ago, say twenty, the sale of a 
picture even at the Royal Academy, was a 
noticeable event (never recognised, by the way, 
by the Academy, nor is it at this time, the sale 
of pictures being out of their province), whereas 
now, many thousands of pounds are annually 
spent in the various exhibitions by the general 
public, and the greater number of meritorious 
works find purchasers. 

The private view of the eighty-sixth Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Arts was given on 
Friday, the 28th ult.: the dinner took place as 
usual on the following Saturday, and on Monday 
the general public were admitted. At the dinner 
some interesting speeches were made, but we 
only briefly refer to them. 

The president, Sir Charles Eastlake, in pro- 
posing the health of the visitors, said justly, 
that the noble ardour which our merchants and 
manufacturers evinced in encouraging living 
and native talent, was calculated to communi- 
cate an impulse to a still-widening circle, to 
familiarise the greatest number with its result, 
and to interest more warmly the people at large. 
In fact, art, with its material appliances and its 
humanizing influences, was already evidently 





and unmistakeably making its way to the 


people. 

The Lord Chancellor, who returned thanks 
for the toast, said —It used to be thought a 
proof of great knowledge and taste to depre- 
cate the moderns in comparison with the ancient 
masters; but this fashion was passing away. 
He would not pretend to say that in the opinion 
of artists the productions around them would 
rival those of the Vatican, or those upon the 
walls of the Pitti Palace; but let it be asked 
whether the contemporaries of Raffaelle, Titian, 
Guido, or any of the great masters could have 
produced the works they then saw? ‘The 
paintings of the Vatican and the Pitti Palace 
were the collected works of different ages, and 
not, like these, the production of a single year. 
Looking at the matter in this point of view, our 
artists need not shrink from a comparison with 
the most palmy days of art. He believed 
that there was not one country in Europe 
which could produce better specimens in the 
higher walks of art, or whose historical artists 
could rival or compete with the works upon 
these walls. In looking round these rooms we 
might enter into the feelings of the widow who 
was parting from her son, a young emigrant ; 
or we might look upon the calm and dignified 
features of the hero sleeping on the eve of his 


execution. Turning to those domestic land- | 
scapes in which our artists excelled, we might | 


be reminded of the indolent way in which we 
sometimes lounged awaya day in a sea-coast town 
in this country. Allow him to say, too, that 
his legal brethren might acknowledge that there 


jury were deliberating. 

When the President returned thanks for him- 
self and the members, he said,—As great 
painters have arisen in former times, often at 
first exciting censure by their novel aspirations, 
but gradually compelling and admiring assent 
to their now-canonized productions, we have 
i been taught that exce'lence as yet unknown 
| may still remain to be developed; and it there- 
| fore becomes the duty both of the teachers and 
promoters of art; to lay no exaggerated stress 
| upon received types, but, keeping the criterion 
of nature and the conditions of representation 
in view, to permit invention and practice to be 
'as unfettered as possible. Within the limits 
which the essential elements of the fine arts 
sufficiently define is to be found a variety of 
forms of art, each having its peculiar excellence. 
| Within these limits, and amid that variety, taste 
/need not and cannot be stationary, but like a 
pendulum the oscillations of which are not nar- 
rowly circumscribed, may be suffered freely to 
ivibrate. The general tendeney of art now 
appears to be towards the real, the individual, 
and the definite; a tendency which, as regards 
its higher capabilities, if less fitted to kindle 
the imagination, may edify and instruct, and 
may touch the chords of the purest feeling ; 
while, in its practical results, it is sure to enrich 
its domain with new wealth gathered from in- 
exhaustible nature. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke ; and 
Lord John Russell (who paid a high compliment 
to Mr. Grant, who had “honoured him” by 
painting his portrait); and then Mr. Disraeli 
was called up, and commented jocosely on the 

| portrait in question ; ending more seriously with 
an appeal to the Government to aid in advancing 
the fine arts. We ought to feel, said the 
speaker, that we aggravate the evils of war if, 
while it is our determination to make those 
efforts that are necessary to vindicate the 
honour and interests of this country, we do not 
| also do all in our power, by our sacrifices and 
| by our energy, to advance the cultivation of the 
human mind and the refinement of the human 
intellect. Weought not to tolerate the opinion 
that it is necessary to forego those opportunities 
which may present themselves of advancing 
the public taste, and we ought, on one day in 
the year at least, to look forward to the time 
when it shall be considered the duty of a 
statesman to serve his country and to advance 
the arts. 

The Lord Mayor was invited to do what he 
could to maintain the open space on the south 
side of St. Paul’s, with perhaps a statue of Wren 
in the centre ; and promised to do his utmost to 
impress the corporation of London with the 
views expressed by the President. And then, 
when the Home Secretary was drunk—that is, 
his health—and he was thanked for the law 
relative to the consumption of smoke, as a boon 
to arehitecture and sculpture,— 

Lord Palmerston said,—The consumption of 
smoke was no novelty—it had been going on for 
ages ; but the consumption of smoke had been 
going on in our lungs instead of in our chimneys. 
It had long been a subject of great grief to those 
who visited London, to think that from that 
vast volume of carbon which was perpetually 
floating over our heads, all the finest works of 
ancient art, and the productions of modern 
genius, whether of our painters, our sculptors, 
or our architects, were doomed to receive rapid 
accumulations, hiding their merits and defacing 
their beauties; and he did hope that the Act 
passed last session would contribute to the pre- 
servation of works of art. 

Enough, however, of the dinner and the 
diners, and now as to the exhibition. 

| The collection is unquestionably cood : to our 


| minds the most satisfactory that we have seen 
|for some years: there are more pictures of 
| strong expression and earnest thought than 
/usual; comparatively few puerilities, and a very 


was too much truth in the picture which repre- | fair sprinkling of really excellent works in their 


. . . . . . ) . . o . 
sented the interior of a jury-room, im which the | various classes. Perfect works of the highest 


art do not grow thick as blackberries in any age 
or place. Life is short, art is long. How long, 
only those who have wearily threaded the path 
can say. Let us look round. No. 20 is 
“The Death of Francesco Foseari, Doge of 
Venice, five Days after his Deposition,” by F. R. 
Pickersgill—the best picture the artist has ever 
painted. (34) “The Departure of Ulysses from 
Ithaca—Morning,” by F. Danby, is more like 
sunset than sun-rise ; it is nevertheless a work 
of great refinement and beauty. F. Goodall’s 
“Swing” is brilliant and elegant; the land- 
scape, too, uncommonly well managed. Sir 
Edwin Landseer writes “unfinished” on (63) 
“ Royal Sports on Hill and Loch,” where we 
have the Queen, the Prince, and others amongst 
the slain deer, and so disarms criticism. It has, 
of course, some of the beauties of the master, 
but the colouring is disagreeable and the execa- 
tion must be called flimsy. No. 64 is a portrait 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the veteran 
H. Pickersgill, R.A. who also exhibits five 
others in his best style. No. 69 is one of the 
best portraits in the Gallery—* The Right Hon. 
T. B. Macaulay, M.P.” by F. Grant, R.A. The 
same artist has a life-like representation of Lord 
John Russell, No. 193, already referred to. 
No. 73, “The Silver Pool,” is a charming 
specimen of Lee’s art, preferable perhaps to the 
others exhibited by the same painter; if we 
except “The Chequered Shade,” painted in 
conjunction with T. 8. Cooper (362), the calm 
repose of whichis most soothing. (8+) “ Baby’s 
Turn,” by C. W. Cope, R.A. is a fine piece of 
art,—art which we would have applied to a 
better subject. “The Friends,” by the same 
painter (217), two children engaged on “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” displays the same power of mani- 
pulation, and is a remarkable picture. In (85) 
“A Villager’s Offering,” by T. Webster, R.A. 
two children carrying a plate of mushrooms to 
a poor widow, the upturned face of the girl is 
exquisitely touching: the widow might be a 
little less prosaic. David Roberts’s “ View on 
the Canal of the Guidecea” (115), and his 
“Church of Santa Maria della Salute, Venice ” 
(200), must not be overlooked. No. 129, the 
president’s contribution, is distinguished by re- 
finement, but has little else to recommend it. 
116 is “The Jury,” by O'Neill, alluded to by 
the Lord Chancellor, a well designed and well 
painted picture. The widow and son mentioned 
by him had reference to Mr. Solomon’s clever 
pair of pictures, “ First-class—the Meeting” 
(314), and “ Second-class—the Parting” ; (361) 
and the lounging away a day in a sea-coast town 
of course referred to (157) “Life at the Sea- 
side,” by W. P. Frith, R.A. 

In this picture Mr. Frith has ingeniously 
introduced a large amount of character (with 
several pretty faces which his friends will 
recognise), parties to several incidents which 
serve to retain a crowd about it. His smaller 
works (270) “Anne Page,” and (468) “The 
Love Token,” a scene from the “ Bride of Lam- 
mermuir,” are very excellent. (163) “ Portrait 
of Mrs. Thomas William Kennard” is acharming 
face, faithfully rendered. (157) “ Hulks on the 
Medway,” by C. Stantield, R.A. is an exquisite 
picture, more to be desired even than the same 
artist’s larger work, “ The Pie du Midi d’Ossaa ” 
(315). Mr. Leslie’s picture from the “ Rape of 
the Lock” (192), though an important and 
admirable work, is cold and flat. Mr. Linnell 
has a noble landseape, “ The Disobedient Pro- 
phet.” No. 234, “The old, old Story,” by F. 
Stone (258), will find many admirers. Mr. 
E. W. Cooke has left Venice and taken to the 
sea again, and we are clad of it. “ Zuyder Zee 
Botter” (263) and “The French Lugger 
running into Calais” (394) are in his best 
stvle. The water in the latter is exquisitely 
painted. Ansdell has two works of large size 
Creswick’s principal pie- 


and great excellence. 
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ture, “The Passing Cloud ” (302), has too large 
canvas, though the atmospheric effect 1s 
admirably given. He has some smaller works 
of acreeable character. “ Chastity ” (330) by 
Frost, is carefully studied, and the colouring is 
unexceptionable, but it does not touch either 
the heart or the mind. We prefer some of Mr. 
Sant’s simple single figures to “The Children 
in the Wood” (344), notwithstanding its 
evident merit. 377, “ The Awakening Con- 
science,” by W. H. Hunt, is a repulsive picture 
remarkable for intensity of expression: as a 
piece of imitation, the work round the bottom 
of the girl’s dress has seldom been surpassed. 


a 


“The Marriage of Richard de Clare, Earl of |] apprehend a room 6 feet by 4 feet, and 3 feet 
Pembroke” (379), by D. Maclise, R.A. is the | high, would seem exceedingly well propor- 
most striking feature of the collection, and pos- | tioned. 


sesses so many high qualities that it is to behoped | 
the Government will purchase it. The subject 
is not a pleasing one,—the solemnization of a 
marriage on afield of battle amidst the wounded, 
the dying, and the bereaved ; and the subject 
wants concentration; but for invention and fine 
drawing, it must be ranked amongst the greatest 
efforts of the British Schoolof Art. No. 403, 
“The Last Sleep of Argyle before his Execu- 
tion,” by E. M. Ward, is another work of the 
highest class. It is intended for the Commons’ 
corridor of the new Houses of Parliament. The 
head of the Earl is admirably delineated ; but the 
renegade at the door wants substance and 
rotundity. Mr. Hannah has been less suc- 
cessful this year than previously : “The Countess 
of Nithsdale petitioning George I.” (426) isa 
flurry from one corner to the other: there is 
not a quiet inch on which to rest. And yet, as 
a lady said, the Countess’s moire antique 
is “very well done.” In “ Guiderius and 
Arviragus repeating the Dirge over Imogen,” 
by W. Gale, there is serious honest work. 
The disciples of the school, amongst the pro- 
ductions of which this picture, and some others 
previously mentioned, must be classed, paint 
what they know rather than what could be 
seen from any given point. 508, “ The Light 
of the World,” by W. H. Hunt, an upright 
figure of our Saviour bearing an elaborately 
ornamented lantern, is distinguished by a sen- 
timent of piety: the lantern, however, as it 
seems to us, is an entire mistake. 607, “A 
Thought of Bethlehem, a part of the life of 
Madame de Chantal,” by C. Collins, is another 
of the same class, and notwithstanding the con- 
strained and almost distorted attitude of the 


duced, and two persons of equally refined taste 
may differ as to which is the better. A square 
room would have its advocates, though this 
form is not much in request at present, and in 
that case the height should be at least equal to 
two-thirds of the width, or to more, perhaps 
even to the whole width if with a coved ceiling. 
Generally speaking, the eye more readily for- 
gives an excess of height than the want of it. 
In small rooms a square form is preferable to an 
oblong, partly, I suppose, with reference to the 
human stature. A room 12 feet by 12 fect may 
do very well in a small house, one 14 feet 9 
iinches by 9 feet 10 inches occupying about the 
same area, and half as long again as broad, 
| would be inconveniently narrow. To a Liliputian, 





A double cube is a beautiful form, and for a 
large hall, or in a public edifice, a length equal 
to three times the breadth, and a height equal 
to half the length, would be almost universally 
approved ; but in small rooms these proportions 
would not be pleasing. A room 36 feet by 12} 
feet would not be admired, and in such a room 
the height of 18 feet would appear extravagant. 
In these feelings there is an evident reference 
to a being 5 or 6 feet high. 

There are some intermediate forms which are 
good, though perhaps not equal to those of simpler 
proportions: a room, 24 feet by 18 feet, where 
the length is 14 of the breadth, would I believe 





be more generally pleasing than one 23 feet by 
18 feet or 25 feet by 18 feet. If two such} 
rooms were made objects of comparison, the 
majority of spectators would probably not | 
appreciate the difference, but those who did 
would almost universally prefer the one of 24 
feet long. 

The room which forms the base of these 
observations is 17 feet wide, 25 feet 6 inches 
long, and 13 feet high. The height is always 





apt to look less than it is in proportion to the 
horizontal dimensions. We will now pass on to 
the details. First, what are the dimensions of | 
the doorway? 2 feet would be enough to give 
entrance to a room; 1 foot 10 inches is the 
usual width of the door of a carriage ; but 3 feet 
is not sufficient for a gentleman to lead a lady 
through with convenience,—and what is palpably 
inconvenient can hardly look beautiful. On the 
other hand, large doorways make a room look 
little, and, what is worse, destroy the appear- 
ance of privacy and comfort. Steering between 
these two difficulties, I should recommend a 
width of about 3 feet 3 inches for the doorway 
of such a room as we are now contemplating, 
with a height of about 7 feet. Asa mere matter 
of taste, | should say that the height of the 





mother, and the common fault of absence of 
atmosphere, commands attention and praise. 
520, “The Charity of Dorcas,” by W. C. T. 
Dobson, is one of the most complete and 
thoroughly excellent pictures in the gallery. 
We are forced to omit mention of many works 
as much entitled to it as some of those already 
referred to. We will not, however, pass over 
1360, “The Protest,” by W. Cave Thomas, 
an elaborate work of great excellence, which 
is entombed in the octagon-room. If the centre 
group had been less forcible, the general effect 
would have been improved. 

We will speak of the architectural works 
next week. 





ON A COMMONPLACE HOUSE.* 

Experience shows that where a room of 
moderate size has the breadth equal to two- 
thirds of the length, and the height half of the 
length, everybody will acknowledge to be a 
well-proportioned room. We do not know why, 
but if we take a foot away from any of these 
dimensions, the room will not obtain so ready a 
commendation, though in point of convenience 
nothing may be lost. The finer and more culti- 
vated the taste the more sensible will a person 
be of a small aberration from these proportions. 
I say a small aberration, because with a greater 
difference a new style of beauty may be intro- 








* See page 219, ante, 


door ought to be half the height of the room, 
and the width rather less than half the height, 
but such a rule can only take place where the 
room is larger than that here proposed. The 
position of the door by which we enter the 
apartment is nearly determined by the general 
x of the building. It must be nearly at the 
end of one of the longer sides, but far enough 
from the end of the room to leave space for a 
handsome piece of furniture. In large and 
palatial rooms the doorway if not in the middle 
of the side or end should be repeated, and we 
should have two doors placed in corresponding 
yositions, but this is not practicable in such a 
wat as we have for the subject of our present 
disquisition. We have admitted folding-doors 
into an adjoining apartment, but these without 
correspondence with anything else, either in size 
or position, are admitted only when space is 
wanted for a larger company than could be con- 
tained in the one room. 

The mouldings round the door are usually 
estimated at one-sixth of the opening. I see no 
objection to this rule where the surrounding 
ornament takes the form of an architrave with 
advancing faces. When it is of a more solid 
character a less width is sufficient, but on the 
other hand when the character of the apartment 
is rich and ornamental, and still more if it aim 
at magnificence, a greater width is required. 
The more solid mouldings require a flat space 
between them and the door, which may either 
be with or without ornament, or an ornament 
may be carried down beyond the regular archi- 











trave. The collection of doorways published 


by Professor Donaldson may serve to show 
something of the great variety of which this 
part is susceptible. 

Palladio was fond of crowning his architrave 
with a frieze and cornice, even in internal deco- 
rations, and these frequently extended beyond 
the architrave, and were ene on consoles, 
and sometimes surmounted by a pediment. The 
cornice and pediment seem absurdities, as indi- 
eating a construction which cannot exist, and I 
think they are now universally rejected ; yet 
the straight line of the architrave is apt to ap- 
pear rather bold and abrupt. A cyma of small 
projection, and an ornamented surface, may be 
introduced with advantage, or a row of detached 
ornaments, ag 3 or not rising higher in the 
middle. The infinite variety admissible in such 
a subject, renders it a very suitable exercise for 
the taste and invention of a young architect. 
The folding doors are so out of all rule, that it 
may be doubted whether we should apply to 
them the same mouldings and ornaments which 
we place round the doors, but I am inclined to 
answer in the affirmative. 

We now pass on to the windows. Our pupil 
has inserted three. Why? This is a subject 
which affects the outside appearance of the 
house, as well as the internal. In placing three 
windows on this floor, we rarely make them 
exactly over the openings below, because we 
are unwilling in our small houses to give up so 
much as 7 feet or 8 feet to the entrance passage. 
Three windows are, therefore, in this respect not 
better than two, for if a sensible want of regu- 
larity is admitted, it matters not whether it is 
much or little. The eye in each case is equally 
disappointed, and in each habit has reconciled 
us to the disappointment. The advantage of 
two windows over three, is that the space above 
is thus better divided into two bedrooms, not 
large indeed, but at the same time not incon- 
veniently small. Perhaps as a mere matter of 
taste, three windows may be better than two. 
Yet with the chimney at the end of the room, 
even this may be disputed. Four windows might 
be introduced, and in that case the positions of 
all the openings over one another be maintained 
through the whole front, without sacrificing too 
much to the passage. The window-tax has, till 
very lately, prevented this, and the eye is not 
accustomed to such frequent and narrow open- 
ings, yet I know no canon of taste which would 
render it inadmissible. 

The distance between the windows may, ac- 
cording to Sir W. Chambers, be from once and a 
half to twice the width of the window. This 
rule is entirely arbitrary. The large houses in 
Belgium frequently have the space not greater 
than the opening, while in those at Rome it is 
sometimes three times as much, and in both 
eases with very good effect. With so dulla 
sky as that of England, and especially of Lon- 
don, the latter proportion would have a gloomy 
character. We are told to make the height of 
a window twice the width, or a little more. As 
it is not an entrance, there does not seem the 
reference to the human figure which exists in 
doorways ; but a low window, not subdivided 
into parts, has a disagreeable effect, perhaps 
because it suggests the idea of a low room. 
With two windows, the space from centre to 
centre in the room before us would be 12 feet 
9 inches, one-third of which, 4 feet 3 inches, 
might be the size of the opening externally, 
leaving twice as much for the solid interval, and 
this, when the opening ig iarge, is a proportion 
not at all unpleasant in*‘our climate. Small 
openings thus a-rangec, for instance, 2 feet 
6 inches wide, and 5 feet apart, would not look 
well. I can give no reason for this, but I think 
it does uot depend merely on our not being 
used to it. Our windows then might be 4 feet 
3 inches wide, and 8 feet 9 inches high; 2 feet 
9 inches from the ground, and 1 foot 6 inches 
from the ceiling. Modern practice would, per- 
haps, recommend less distance from the ground, 
but I think the solid part below should be 
sufficient to obviate any apparent danger of the 
inhabitant falling out when the window is open. 
The dressings should probably be one-sixth of 
the opening as in the doorways, or less if of a 
more solid character, and they should be similar 
to the mouldings of the doorway, though some- 
what larger. If, instead of two, we introduce 
three windows, the space from centre to centre 
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would be 8 feet 6 inches, two-fifths of which is | us a coved ceiling would perhaps be out of its 
3 feet 5 inches nearly, very little differing from | place ; but in large and lofty apartments the 
that of the doorway, and admitting the use of | cove forms a considerable element of magnifi- 
the same mouldings ; and this, in the general | cence, and perhaps the more so because it is 
symmetrical effect of the room, is, I suspect, an | only in large and lofty apartments that it can 
advantage. Such windows would be 2 feet | be well introduced. It may be one-third, or 
9 inches from the ground, and 7 feet 3 inches | one-fourth, or one-fifth of the width of the room. 
high, leaving more room than in the preceding | A small cove is only a feature in the cornice. 
scheme for the cornice and window ornaments, | Where it is one-half the width of the room, the 
and for the drapery which would embellish | two sides forming a waggon head, the room is 
them. i reduced to a gallery, or in humbler language, to 

Now let us suppose four windows. The dis-|a passage. Some reference should be had to the 
tance from centre 6 feet 5 inches, width of open-| shape of the room. If the length be one and a 
ing, 3 feet 24 inches, equal to that of the space | half times the breadth, a cove of one-third of the 
between them; height, three times the width, | breadth would leave a centre two and a half times 
9 feet 73 inches, carried down to within 1 foot as long as broad; one of a quarter of the 

} inches of the ground, and leaving 2 feet for | breadth leaves the centre twice as long as broad, 
the space above. Dressings the same as to the | and this, I think, a more pleasing proportion ; 
doors. I see no important objection to such an} with a square room, one-third of the breadth 
arrangement. | would look very well, and in general I should be 

Whether the sides of the windows are splayed | rather inclined to diminish the cove than increase 
or not, it seems difficult to obtain any simple it, with the increased proportional length of the 
definite proportions between the width, height, room. ‘ 
dressings, and distance from the floor in the} A cove does not necessarily imply a panelled 
windows and in the intermediate spaces, but ceiling; but these items of magnificence often 
these in modern times are so much shrouded by | go together. In some of the Roman buildings 
drapery, that their exact relations are of less | the panelling is sometimes executed in the full 
consequence. depth of the entablature ; but this has a heavy 

The chimney is the last of these separate | and displeasing effect. To make the depth that of 
items which contribute to the beauty of an a cornice seems less objectionable ; but I should 
apartment. Its place is usually in the middle | prefer giving to the parts the character of a small 
of a small projection, at one end of the room. architrave, that is, with one comparatively large 
With my usual partiality for definite propor-, flat member, and a small moulding above, such 
tions, I should recommend in the present in- | as we find in the soffits of Grecian temples. 
stance, that this be two-fifths of the room, 7. e. It will be unnecessary to enter into details in 
7 feet 3 inches, affording space for a flue on each | the back room, as the same principles will apply 
side of the chimney. In larger rooms of a) to both. Where this forms a square, or where 
similar disposition, or where the flues are car- | the width from back to front is less than that 
ried up at the back of the opening of the | from side to side, the partition between the two 
ehimney, one-third might be enough ; but if the | is sometimes omitted, and we have an L-shaped 
space left on each side of the marble ornaments | apartment. This is not a handsome form, but 
of the chimney be very small, a disagreeable ap-| it may make a very pleasant and convenient 
pearance of weakness is produced. It is better room, and this arrangement will not appear dis- 
m such a case ,to extend the marble over the | advantageously in comparison with the folding 
whole projection. The ornamental dressings | doors we have before supposed, when the use of 
ought not to be less than one quarter of the| the whole apartment is required, but the latter 
opening, but as in doorways where much enrich- | gives more opportunity of using the rooms sepa- 
ment is used in the room, or where we aspire to| rately. If, however, the back room be as large 
magnificence a greater width must be given to|as the front, I hold that the communication 
the decoration. | should be by folding doors. 

Some years ago it was customary to put a) With colour the architect in general has little 
basement round the room. Now we are usually} to do. This falls to the share of the paper- 
contented with a skirting. The width of this is; hanger and upholsterer. The predominant 
too small to admit a comparison with the height | colour may be red, yellow, or blue, relieved by 
of the room. Where one dimension is two, | other colours, and each set of colours may be 
four, or perhaps six times the other, the eye| beautiful; but in each, if the right shade, the 
readily catches the relation; but where it is as | proper modification of the tint be not preserved, 
one to ten or twelve, the exact proportion is | the result will be disagreeable. A large portion 
hardly sensible ; yet there can be no doubt that | of blue, and still more of green, has a dull and 
larger and loftier apartments require larger | heavy appearance ; and red and yellow, unless 
mouldings. The room in which [ am now! much broken, are gaudy, not to say tawdry. 
sitting is about 10 fect high, and the skirting is | Besides, the furniture ought to be more splendid 
15 inches, or one-eighth, with a projection of | than the walls, and the ladies’ dresses than the 
2 inches ; and I should pronounce it rather too | furniture, and it is diflicult to preserve this gra- 
large. I do not pretend to assign a reason for | dation, if we begin with large masses of red and 
this judgment, and I can conceive that with a/ yellow. Whatever colour predominates in the 
different style of finishing, I might possibly find | walls, should recur in some degree in the carpet 
it not at all in excess. A skirting even twice | and furniture. Each part should be different, 
that height, the upper part forming a plinth, but | but all should be in harmony, and appear the 
without any surbase mouldings, might satisfy a | result of one idea. 
practised eye. It was the mode at one time to; It is the fashion now to form carpets without 
introduce a complete entablature, in which case | borders, or anything to mark an appropriation 
it followed the rule of anexternal entablature,and to the apartment. They are merely bits of a 
occupied about one-fifth of the height of the room. | pattern which may be extended to infinity. I 
This has a heavy effect, and a complete outside doubt if this is in good taste. The carpet ought 
cornice is theoretically an absurdity, as indeed is evidently to belong to the room, and I should 
any cornice at all. The rationale of the thing apply to this, and still more to the hearth-rug, 
seems to require an architrave, and nothing | the rule that would require it to have a front, a. 
more; and an enriched architrave of about one-| back, and two sides, and not be everywhere | 
fifteenth of the height of the room, which is’ alike. = We 
about what it would be if a regular order were | 
employed, with the addition of some ornament | THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
on the ceiling, makes a handsome and classical | LIVERPUOI 
finish. What is now generally introduced is | — ” 

RICKMAN. 
} 











entirely fanciful, and lays no claim to classical 
authority; nor can I give any rule for its com-| _ We have now before us the fourth part of | 
parative size; but a rather wide ornament on} Mr. J. A. Picton’s valuable paper on the Arehi- | 
the ceiling appears necessary to produce a good | tectural History of a _ The periods of | 
effect. Indeed, there should be always some tradition, collation, and historical inquiry are | 
decoration on the ceiling not immediately con- | past, and we have now to examine the progress | 
nected with the walls. Nothing but custom | made almost under our own eyes. The view is | 


—_, 





population had reached 205,974, so that in 
1835 it may fairly be estimated at 220,000. 
The number of inhabitants had not increased in 
an equal proportion during the whole of this 
easiod. The ten years from 1825 to 1835 had 
produced almost as great an increase as the pre- 
ceding twenty years. 

Before giving a few extracts, we would ob- 
serve, with respect to the paper, that if the 
same thing were attempted in each of our large 
towns, by competent hands, great advantage 
would result. 

Mr. Picton reviews at some length the 
extension of dock accommodation, and the 
improvements effected in the more ancient 

art of the town between the years 1803-35. 

a the year 1825, the first Building Act for 
the town of Liverpool was passed. In 1835, 
this was repealed, and a new Act passed for the 
same purpose, which was again repealed and 
reconstructed in the year 1842, which Act still 
remains in force. There can be no doubt that 
an Act of this nature was imperatively required. 
In a few special cases the restrictions may cause 
unnecessary trouble and expense, but on the 
whole the public safety is secured ; the exten- 
sion of fire from house to house is prevented ; 
and, to some extent, what is technically called 
“slop work” and “scamping” is guarded 
against. It is a delicate point to determine 
exactly the extent to which private enterprise 
can be advantageously interfered with by facil 
restrictions in any cecupation. The principle 
of “salus populi suprema lex” is no doubt cor- 
rect, but its application requires great judgment 
and discretion. Manchester has no Building 
Act, whilst Liverpool has one somewhat strin- 
gent. It would be an interesting subject of 
inquiry to determine the advantages of each 
system, and on which side the balance prepon- 
derates. 

Another class of improvements which took its 
rise within the period of whichwe are treating was 
that of the public covered markets. St. John’s 
Market was commenced in the year 1820, from 
the designs of Mr. John Foster, the corporation 
surveyor of the day, and was completed and 
opened in 1823, whenthe market was finally re- 
moved from Castle-street. In point of conveni- 
ence and adaptation to its purpose, St. John’s 
Market possesses one great advantage—that of 
simplicity. A right-angled parallelogram, sur- 
rounded by streets on the four sides, and inter- 
sected by avenues, longitudinally and trans- 
versely, it is simply a large area proteeted from 
the weather. The mere size of a covered area, 
183 yards by 45 yards, enclosing not very far 
short of two acres, imparts a certain air of 
dignity to the erection. To architectural merit 
it can hardly lay claim. The heavy carpentry of 
the roof, and the narrow space covered by cach 
bay, give a feeling of lowness, and almost of 
gloom. Much allowance must be made for the 
time when it was erected. Thirty years have 
done much in the way of iron roofs, plate-glass, 
and bold spans. What a noble effect would be 
produced by a similar area spanned by a roof 
like that of Lime-street railway station, and 
covered partially or wholly with glass. 

Everton may be said to have reached the 
height of its beauty and attraction as a suburb 
about the year 1821. The crown of the hill and 
its western slope were sufficiently built on to 
take away the appearance of baldness or naked- 
ness, and yet not so densely as to crowd it in- 
conveniently. From the umbrageous foliage of 
their gardens and pleasure-grounds, noble man- 
sions, in tier above tier, looked out on a lovely 
landscape. ‘Town and country, land and water, 


jlay stretched beneath their view, whilst the 
idistant sea, on the one side bearing to its 
| favoured port the products of all climes, and on 


the other the undulating outline of the distant 
Welsh mountains, afforded a background worthy 
of the scene. Everton was at that time a subur 
of which Liverpool had cause to be proud. The 
only naturally picturesque piece of scenery in 
the neighbourhood, art had come in to heighten 
the effects of nature, and the result was in every 
way beautiful. 

From this date a perceptible decline began to 


could reconcile us to the plain whihoweiied| Wana down to the year 1835, the year in| manifest itself. The gradual extension of 


surface of our modern ceilings : yet even this is | whic ed. 
better than the very silly attempt to paint upon | 1801, the population of the town was 77,653 ; 


Gage’s large map was published. In| building northward in the valley below obscured 
what had hitherto been a beautiful green land- 


it a sky and clouds. In rooms like that before | the number of houses, 11,466. In 1831, the|scape. The chemical and other works esta- 
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blished on the banks of the canal began to vomit 
forth clouds of dense smoke and noxious 
yapours, which, 
against the slope of the hill, killed the trees, | 
withered the herbage, and destroyed the beauty | 
of the locality. Concurrently with this, the | 
pressure of the town north-eastwardly caused a | 
demand for building land which soon began to 
elbow out the aristocracy. 

The alteration of thoroughfares greatly | 
changed the value of property. For example—| 
About the vear 1807 a house in Chureh-street 
was purchased for 600/. In 1848 the same 
tenement was sold for 3,5002. A little before 
this, an old building in the same street, which 
formerly jet for about 20/. per annum, was sold 


‘miles on every side. 


carried by the west winds | within this period. 





ltecture in Liverpool between the year 1803 and | 


| 1835,asevidenced in the public buildings erected 
The churches naturally | 
claim attention in the first place. We have! 
already seen that church architecture reached 
its lowest point of depression in Liverpool at 
the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century. After the erection of St. Mark’s 
Church an interval of ten years took place, 
during which no church or other place of wor- 
ship was built in the town. St. Mary’s, Edge- 
hill, was commenced in 1812, and opened in the 
following year. Placed on the highest pinnacle 
of the hill overlooking the town of Liverpool, 
the tower of this church is visible for many 
The site was one to have 


for the mere site at 38/. per square yard, or in| stimulated mediocrity into genius, and to have 


i 


the whole for about 3,700/. 
The introduction of two additional kinds of 
building material towards the latter part of this 
interval has already exercised great influence, | 
and is destined to exercise still greater, on the | 
architecture of our streets. J allude to Roman 
cement and plate-glass. Whether the influence | 
of these materials on design is always of a legiti- 
mate character may well be questioned, but that | 
great facilities in design are afforded by them in 
renovating old buildings, and relieving the dingy 
lines of flat walls with something like decora- | 
tion and taste, no one willdeny. Roman cement, 
or compo, was first used in Liverpool as an 
external coating to the front of buildings about 
the year 1820. The first buildings so treated | 
were a range of houses on the south side of | 
{slington, belonging to Dr. Solomon. The first | 
plate-glass used for shop windows was a single 
small square in the window of Messrs. Tobias | 
and Co. watchmakers, on the north side of 
Lord-street. Iam not aware of the exact date, 
but it would probably be about the year 1815.) 
It long continued the only one of the kind in 
the town, and was greatly admired accordingly. 
The period of which we are now treating was 
distinguished by the introduction of several 
social improvements, which have exercised a 
most important, though indirect, influence on 
the extension, the buildings, and the architec- 
tural decoration of the town. Gas-lighting was 
first introduced into Liverpool in the year 1819. 
Up to that date, the gloominess and obscurity 


of our streets had been a standing reproach with ject of which we are treating. 


strangers. Since that period, the brilliancy of 
our shops and the enlightenment of our streets 
have left nothing to be complained of on that 
score. In 1815, the first steam-boat began to 
ply on the river Mersey. The first result of this 
improved mode of crossing the stream was the 
founding of a rival city on the opposite shore. 
Birkenhead Hotel and ferry were established in 
the year 1818, and im thie following year the 
church was commenced, from the designs of 
Mr. Thomas Rickman, from which time the 
progress of the town of Birkenhead, though not 
uniform, has been rapid, and indeed marvellous. 
The Liverpool and Manchester Railway was 
commenced in 1826, and opened on the memo- 
rable 15th September, 1830. The Lime-street 
station was opened in 1536. To dilate upon 
the progress of the railway system at home and 
abroad would be here out of place; but refer- 
ence may legitimately be made to the new class 
of buildings which it called into existence, in 
the stations, offices, warchouses, and shed roofs. 
Many of these are magnificent in design and 
daring in execution, and have given rise to 
almost a new style of architecture. The large 
roofs, whether in timber or iron, have called 
forth a wonderful amount of skill in carpentry. 
Of these, the most beautiful and bo!d which has 
yet been constructed is decidedly the one over 
the terminus in Lime-strect, which is as fine a 
specimen of carpentry in iron as the country 
has hitherto been able to produce. 
The indirect influence of the railway system 
has been injurious to the architecture of Liver- 
pool, by its tendency to abstract the higher 
class of inhabitants, and thus still further to 
the town, To such an extent have these 
combined causes operated, that it seems 
robable that, in the course of time, the 
uildings within the town will consist of little 
else than warehouses, offices, publie buildings, 
shops, and cottages. 
It remains to notice the progress of archi- 


srompted the founders and the architect to put 
forth every effort to produce something which 

should be worthy of the occasion; but, alas, | 
there was no responsive voice to the eall. The | 
opportunity was lost, never to be recalled. A 

a brick parallelogram, with pseudo-Gothic 

windows and square brick tower, lifts its auda- | 
cious front, and publishes in the most con- 

sp!cuous manner the state of the arts in Liver- 
pool at the date of its erection. 

The dawn, however, of a brighter day was at 
hand. The study of ecclesiastical architecture, | 
which had been taken up by Walpole, Bentham, | 
Grose, and others, at the end of the last cen- 
tury, had produced its fruits and ripened into 
practice, feeble and timid at first, but acquiring 
additional facility and power with increasing 
knowledge and study. The so-called Gothic | 
churches hitherto built in Liverpool had been | 
mere burlesque caricatures, without the smallest | 
spark of feeling or appreciation of what consti- | 
tuted the simplest principles of the style; but | 
a new era was about to dawn; and the church 
which will ever be memorable as being the first | 
in this locality in which the study of pointed | 
architecture appeared in the form of a practical | 
result was that of St. George’s, Everton. The | 
first stone of this church was laid on the 19th 
of April, 1813, and the building was completed 
and opened in the following year. The archi- 
tect was the celebrated Thomas Rickman, a 
slight notice of whose career may be here intro- 
duced, as being closely connected with the sub- | 
Mr. Rickman 

was brought up in a mercantile office in Liver- | 
pool. Iam not aware of the peculiar circum- 

stances which turned his attention to the study | 
of ecclesiastical architecture. Belonging as he 

did to the Society of Friends to the end of his 

life, it is one of the last studies one would have 

expected him to devote himself to. However 

this may be, he had made some progress in it, 

when, about the year 1809, he was requested to 

write an article on architecture ‘for ‘“ Smith’s | 
Panorama of Science and Art,” then in course | 
of publication im serial numbers by a Liverpool 

publisher. This article, which contains the 

germ of his subsequent work on architecture, 

attracted considerable attention, and brought 

Mr. Rickman into notice — so much so that he 

very soon found it his interest to devote himself 
entirely to the practice of architecture as a pro- | 
fession. St. George’s, Everton, was one of the | 
earliest, if not the very first of his works. That 
it exhibits an immeasurable advance upon any- 
thing in the Gothic style previously attempted 
in Liverpool is ar He 8 the tone, charac- 
ter, and motive of every portion of the composi- 
tion being derived from careful study of ancient 
examples. This, however, is nearly all the 
merit which can fairly be awarded to it. As an 
original design it is stiff and feeble, the com- 


‘design in the proper sense of the term. 
object aimed at was to provide seat-room for a 


growth and development of that germ planted 
by Rickman, and it cannot be denied that 
in many modern structures the genius of 
the Pointed style shines forth with far more 
brilliant lustre than in anything ever designed 
by him. This is natural and to be expected; 
but when we consider the difficulties by which 


‘he was surrounded, and the utter absence of all 


such aids as now abound for the use of the 
architectural student, our wonder should be, not 
that he did not accomplish more, but that he 
accomplished so much, His great merit is that 
of having opened a sealed book,—of having 
furnished the key to the buried treasures of a 
forgotten art,—of pointing out the way to his 
successors of attaining a deeper infusion of the 
spirit and feeling of medieval architecture than 
it was possible for him, under the circumstances, 
to obtain. 

In the year 1815 two new churches were 
opened,—St. Michael’s, Toxteth-park, and St. 
Andrew’s, Renshaw-street. The first named, 
which bore for a long time the sobriquet of the 


_ “cast-iron church,” was designed by Mr. Rick- 


man; and though differing in some respects 
from St. George’s, Everton, it is characterised 
by the same peculiarities as we have already 
noticed in that edifice, and especially by a still 


/more profuse admixture of the metallic element. 


St. Andrew’s Church has no pretensions to 


The 


large congregation at a moderate expense. This 
object has undoubtedly been accomplished in a 
satisfactory manner, and it is scarcely just to 
expect more. 

St. Philip’s, Hardman-street, was opened in 
1816. This church was also designed by Mr. 
Rickman. In its general aspect it somewhat 
resembles St. Jude’s, erected at a later period 
by the same architect. The material is brick, 
covered with a thin coat of compo, which 
scarcely hides the joints of the brickwork. The 
windows are of the depressed Tudor form, with 
the slender cast-iron tracery already alluded to. 
Hollow octagonal turrets are carried up at the 
angles, crowned with spirets, ornamented by 
cast-iron crockets. The absence of any central 
or aspiring feature to carry the eye upward is 
the great defect in the external design of this 
building. 

It is worthy of note, in commenting on the 
churches of forty or fifty years ago, that their 
plainness of aspect does not appear to have been 
compensated by any special economy in the out- 
lay. St. Mark’s is said to have cost 18,0004. ; 
St. Andrew’s and St. Philip’s each about 
12,0002. being at the rate of 10/. to 12/. per 
sitting—a much higher rate than many modern 
churches have cost with the Pointed style fully 
carried out, and inclusive of tower and spire. 

We now quit the cast-iron period of Eccle- 
siastical architecture. Mr. Rickman soon after 
this time removed from Liverpool to Birming- 
ham, and was not again professionally employed 
on any public building in Liverpool until the 
erection of St. Jude’s, in 1831. Mr. Rickman 
was the architect of Birkenhead Church, which 
was built in 1819. This building possesses 
more of the general medieval spirit than any 
other of the churches by the same architect in 
this locality, and is in every way an exceedingl 
creditable performance. The next church whie 


claims our attention is one of an entirely dif- 


ferent character, and is probably the last of the 
school of Gibbs and Wren which will be erected 
in this neighbourhood for a long time to come. 
The first stone of St. Michael’s, Pitt-street, was 
laid in June, 1816. After being carried on to 


mon fault of all early attempts to resuscitate an | some extent, the works were stopped for want 


The 


extinct style, whether in art or literature. 


detail, both external and internal, is meagre and | 

ri“: ° . j 
This effect is doubtless heightened to a | 
great degree by the material in which a great | 
Whether | 
this material was adopted for the sake of 
economy, or because of the difficulty of obtain- | 
reduce the tone of the dwellings erected within ing masons capable of working the tracery in| gin 


thin. 


portion of it is executed—cast-iron. 


stone, or that an artilicer in iron was concerned 
in the erection of several of these edifices, cer- 
| . . . . . 

tain it is that the earlier works of Mr. Rickman 
have this character of slenderness and poverty 
impressed very strikingly upon them, by the 
| use of cast-iron as a portion of the structure. 

, forty years have done much towards the 





of funds. The parish, which had commenced 
the undertaking, demurred to proceed with it, 
on account of the expense. At length an 
arrangement was made by which it was handed 
over to the corporation, at whose expense it was 
completed, and opened in 1826. Although the 
—— cannot, perhaps, lay much claim to ori- 

ality—the portico and steeple being palpably 
modelled, as to their general principle, on those 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields in the metropolis— 
yet the building, as a whole, is noble and 


effective. 


The next church erected in Liverpool was that 
for the use of the blind, originally situated on 
the east side of Hotham-street, and since re- 
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moved and re-erected in Hardman-street. The! latter is impure, and depends for its effect on’ 


publication of Stuart and Revett’s work on the 
antiquities of Athens, at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, roused public 
attention to the beauties of Grecian architecture, 
hitherto unknown and neglected. The public 
admiration thus excited speedily assumed the 
character of a mania, or rage. Greek architecture 
was adopted in all possible and some almost 
elie: situations. Shop-fronts, porticos of 
dwelling-houses, banks, gin-palaces,—everything 
was to be modelled from the Parthenon, the 
Erectheum, or the temple on the [lyssus. The 
climax of this mania was attained in the ex- 
penditure of about 60,000/. in the erection of 
the new church of St. Pancras, in the metro- 
polis, into the composition of which copies of 
as many Greek temples were adopted as could 
by possibility be crowded together. The late 
r. John Foster, the architect to the eorpora- 
tion, had visited Greece, in company with Mr. 
Cockerell, R.A. and was naturally imbued with 
a love and admiration for the glorious remains 
of antiquity in that country. Greek architecture, 
in one or other of its forms, was introduced by 
Mr. Foster into most of his principal works. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in designing the 
Church for the Blind, he should have adopted 
for the west portico an adaptation of the Temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius in the Island of Algina. | 
In its original position, this church was some- | 
what imposing. Surrounded by an ample open 
area, the columns placed upon the usual receding 
stylobate, its massive proportions developed 
themselves in all their boldness. The body of 
the church was a plain quadrangular structure, | 
pierced with one range of windows having 
architraves and cornices. The design of this, 
building has one radical defect : the portico, not | 
extending the entire width of the front, does | 
not arise naturally out of the structure, but | 
appears a separate design, stuck on, so to speak, | 
to the body of the building, with which it has | 
no accordance or apparent connection. The | 
building has suffered considerably by its migra- | 
tion to Hardman-street. Cribbed, cabined, and | 
confined, its receding stylobate cut off close to | 





. } eht 2 
the columns, it presents a most forlorn and| thought: 
desolate Ss mere shadow of a transient | ¢ 


1 never took any permanent hold | pediment. 
| Pilasters, or ante, break round the angles; and 


taste whic 
amongst us. 


|bold and decided features—rough and coarse, 


perhaps, in themselves, but, when well managed, 
capable of striking effects. It must also be 
remembered that it was erected in the infancy 
of the railway system, before the gigantic pro- 
pylea of Euston-square had been Leet or 
the magnificent vistas at Chester and Derby so 
much as dreamed of. Under any point of view, 
it is by no means the worst of its architect’s 
productions. 

The great building of the epoch—the one 
which should give its tone and character to this 
period, as the Exchange-buildings did to the one 
preceding, and St. George’s-hall to that which 
followed—is undoubtedly the Custom-house. 
In area and bulk it is the largest building in 
Liverpool, and probably the most costly. Size 
and bulk are powerful elements in architectural 
design, but they are only the platform on which 
other and superior elements should be based ; 
and in proportion as the baser or the nobler 
ones prevail, mere bulk adds either deformity or 


dignity to the structure. In surveying the 


custom-house in all its length and breadth, in- 
sensibly one ealls to mind Milton’s description 
of the physique of Satan, who 
*« Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 

As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

Titanian, or earth.born, or that sea beast 

Leviathan, which God, of all his works, 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.” 
The first view of the building conveys to the 
mind a general impression of heaviness which 
it requires some consideration to account for, 
since the proportions of the order employed— 
the Ilyssus Lonic—are by no means the heaviest 
of those in general use. Everything is severely 
classical: each moulding has been accurately | 
measured, and the mimutest details are, no 
doubt, strictly ex regle; yet life is wanting— | 
sadness and gloom preponderate to an almost | 
painful degree. May not one principal reason 
for this be that in the three principal fronts the | 
desire to be strictly classical has choked and | 
stifled the least manifestation of original | 
Each front, except the one on which | 
e sun shines, has an advanced portico, with a| 
Kach wing has a recessed portico. | 


- Dea ¢ yi re me : a rh) re 66 feu « Par | 
The chapel of St. James’s Cemetery, erected these arrangements, with windows “few and far 


i 


by the same architect in the same style, is 
worthy of greater commendation. 
The next church to which we turn our atten- 


between,” constitute the design. These are no | 
indications—such as are stamped on every line | 
in St. George’s-hall—of careful study and crea- 


. “/- ~ s | > _ rT . n ww Y ° : . } 
tion is of a very different character. St. Luke’s, | UV power. Lhe only portion of the exterior 


erected by the old corporation of Liverpool, | 
regardless of expense, and dedicated to their 
atron saint, was intended to embody the| 
fighest conceptions extant of ecclesiastical 
architecture. A design for a church on this site 
was made about 1811. The first stone was laid | 
and the enclosure walls built soon after this 
time. These were solid and lofty pieces of 
masonry, with arched, monastic-looking gate- 
ways, which have since been taken down. From 
some cause the works were suspended for many 
years; but they were at length resumed, and | 
the church finally completed in the year 1831. 
The design is nominally that of Mr. John Foster ; | 
but, as it is certain that his studies were never 
ursued in the medisval direction, there is no 
Tack of charity in crediting the common report, 
which ascribes the design to his assistant, Mr. | 
Edwards. Be this as it may, for excellence of | 
masonry, careful execution of the several parts, | 
and attention to detail, the design is deserving 
of much praise ; but as an original composition 
it must be pronounced a failure. 
Mr. Picton then describes the various other | 
churches in the town, and approaches the rail- 
way station in Lime-street. The front of this 
station was built from the designs of Mr. John 
Foster, about 1835. It has been of late the 
fashion to decry this building, and to rate it as 
low in the scale of taste as it was unduly 
exalted at the time of its erection. Probably 
truth may lie between the two extremes. The 
building is unfortunately situated. Comparisons 
are no doubt odious, but in this case a com- 
parison forces itself on the mind of every spec- 
tator between the classical purity of taste 
exhibited in St. George’s-hall and the somewhat 
coarse detail of the railway screen. This com- 
parison is unfair. The style adopted in the 





lerying “ 





which bears anything like a cheerful expression 
on its facade is the south front, which, being 
considered the back of the building, has had the 
least care bestowed on it. The simple ranges | 


| of arched windows, and the breadth of rustieated | 


wall associated with them, with the depth of the | 
masonry above, crowned by its bold entablature, | 
without either portico or pilasters, give a noble 
simplicity and unity of effect, combined with | 
that pleasmg play of lines which a range of 
arches in perspective always produces. Another 
cause of the asians of this building is the 
naked barenness with which it is carried out and 
the material with which it is built. A Greek 
temple, built with white marble, glistening | 
under the blue sky of Athens, its mouldings 
encrusted with carving, its frieze adorned with | 
sculpture, and probably glowing with brilliant | 
colours, would present a very different aspect to 
the most slavish copy of the same building in 


{the murky atmosphere of Liverpool, built with 


dingy sandstone, and all the sculpture which 
gave it life and character omitted. 

The writer thus concludes,—Contemporary 
criticism is always invidious, and very frequently 
unjust. Works demanding creative power, 
whether in literature or art, require distance 
both in time and space to bring out their proper 
proportions. Examined from a point of sight 
too near, they frequently appear distorted. Like 
the Frenchman who ran about in the crowd 
Vere is de mob, vere is de mob?” we 
are too apt to forget, in judging of contemporary 
works, that we are ourselves a part of the 
crowd, partaking of the passing prejudices of 
eaprice and fashion, which unfit us for judging 
aright, and looking through a medium which 
is almost sure to exaggerate either faults or 
beauties. Such has ever been the case. The 


magnificent creations of Vanbrugh were for long 
the butt and laughing-stock of every smat- 
terer in the art, whilst the compo glories of 
Nash and the trivialities of Soane were trum- 
peted forth by the breath of contemporary fame 
as attaining the summit of perfection 

Time alone can clear the atmosphere and 
purge the vision; and when the period shall 
come for a bolder and more skilful hand to com- 
em the picture of which the outline has now 
een sketched, there will be found, in addition 
to many probable corrections in the apprecia- 
tion of our older works, much during the last 
eighteen years worthy of careful study and 
honourable mention. 





RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

PERMIT me to suggest a place where the type 
of English chivalry may rest his noble charger, 
and display his manly proportions to the 
admiring multitude, after his unsuecessfal 
encounter with Sir Charley of Westminster, who 
has certainly stolen a march upon his name- 
sake, the Baltic pet, by being the first to throw 
his royal antagonist. When the alterations were 
effected m front of Buckingham Palace, two 
triangular pieces of land were taken from St. 
James’s ‘idl the Green parks for no better pur- 
pose than to be utterly useless and unsightly. 
Now as they are there and of no present use, I 
suggest that the angle at the foot of Constita- 
tion-hill will be found a most appropriate and 
eligible position for the erection of the equestrian 
statue before named. 

If placed facing the Palace, the bend in the 
road will enable even pedestrians to see both 
sides of the statue, as also the front. The other 
corresponding angle next to the Wellington 
Barracks would accommodate Wyat’s statue of 
the Duke, and relieve the public from longer 
being annoyed by seeing the hero of a hundred 
fights stuck up onthe top of Grosvenor-gate, 
aud the archway preserved from eveutual ruin. 


H. B. 


THE OUTWORKS AND FORTS OF 
PESTILENCE. 

TALLow wanting, palm-oil increased in price, 
—gas thoroughly puritied, and the latter must 
shortly be laid on from basement to attic. 

It becomes, then, a question for immediate 
disposal, «here we should manufacture our gas, 
and how convey it to the consumer. The most 
offensive and pestilential nuisances in London 
are its gasworks: they occupy a greater extent 
of valuable space than any other manufacture, 
and are more arrogant deformers of architectural 
beauty than any other erections in all the 
metropolis. 

Every one of those hideous gas-tubs represents 
so many more poor families thrust mto crowded 
death-dens,—so much more smoke thrown into 
the murky atmosphere that chokes us,—and are 
so many veritable forts, securing, by their in- 
visible poison batteries, the great citadel where 
pestilence holds civilization at bay. 

I would suggest, then, the appointment of a 





|commission to ascertain by experiment how far 


the source of supply may be removed from the 
meters,—the size of pipe best calculated to admit 
of a maximum distance being at ouce attained, 
the mode in which those pl vs should be con- 
structed so as to economize their contents,—and 
lastly, the expediency of adopting a mode of 
conducting the pipes other than the present 
wasteful, poisonous, inconvenient, aud slovenly 
one of burying them in the earth, at all events 
in /oose earth. One word more,—our mode of 
one 


md Satin S - : mur 
correcting mistakes Im tis country is very 





characteristic of our heedless form of govern- 
ment. In order to make drain-pipes for the 
Board of Health, we have er ated in the most 
crowded, unhealthy, and central position in the 
metropolis, a vast congeries of flues, which, 
vomiting their smoke at the ordinary house-top 
level, emit it in inordinate quautities and at all 
hours, and then allow them by Act of Parlia- 
ment a special exemption from enactments di- 
rected against the very nuisance of which they 
are the most flagrant and noxious examples. 
How long shall the senatorial robe enfold n0 
better gift for the country than the dagger of 
the commercial assassin ? Is “a good time 
coming *”’ or Apest Nox? 
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AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER ON LONDON 
SMOKE. 
WITH VIEWS OF SOME TIP-TOP ARTICLES. 
A smoking house, a scolding wife.”—Old Proverb. 
“Oh! he’s as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife, 
Worse than a smoky house.” 
Shakspeare, Henry IV. 
I am a man who lives high, without being 
fond of high living—one who moves in an 


holes at the sides: some get narrower at the 
top, and others wide like an ale-funnel : others 
are made of tile and of strange and weird 
shapes: but space could not possibly be 
spared for only a brief mention of these varied 
inventions. An observant person, — 
larly if he is troubled with a smoky chimney, 
will not fail to notice that the forms of the = 
of the stacks of chimneys are perpetually 





elevated position without being a bit better off 
than his neighbours. The view from my ace | 
—lodgings, or whatever it may be called—is, | 
for London, very extensive. 
wife or not, or, if having one, whether she 
scolds or not, is neither here nor there. I may, 
however, state that I know what smoke is. 

have seen puffs of it—sometimes in the north 
wind, sometimes in the east wind—in fact, from 


week workmen may be seen in dangerous 
ositions, substituting the caterpillar-top for the 
furk’s head, or a longer tube for a shorter, 


Whether I have a| placing little wires like lightning conductors in 


‘the middle, occasionally putting arms on the 
| tops, which sometimes throw the smoke up and 
‘at others down: all this, however, seems to be 
without effect. 

I sally forth from home, wander along street 


changing, like the ladies’ bonnets: week after) 


have his rooms filled with the smoke of his own 
fires, yet, when he gladly put them out, he had 
visitation of stale and unpleasant smoke from 
neighbours—blowing into bed-rooms and draw- 
ing-rooms, dying the flowers and summer orna- 
ments of his fire-places. A third—and “in the 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom ”—~ 
urged that the space at the bottom of the 
chimney should be lessened, so as to make the 
rarefaction quicker, and greater. One said that 
Dr. Arnott had perfected the invention of a fire- 
place, which, by being lighted at the top, would 
consume every particle of smoke. Another 
mentioned German and such stoves: others 
‘said they were unwholesome; and one told 
how that the Institution of Civil Engineers 
|were discussing the subject, and thought that 
they would settle it; and after a tedious journey 
I returned to my smoky place, more than ever 





all points of the compass, both cardinal and after street, and get more and more astonished | impressed with the extent of this evil—more 
intermediate : these winds have caused ro/umes'! st the variety and ingenuity which man has dis-|than ever puzzled, and more tlan ever asto- 
which have not only disguised and blackened | played at the tops of chimneys. In the wide nished with the ingennity which has been dis- 
the temper of the human portion of my house- | thoroughfares of Islington and Camden-town, | played at the tops of chimneys, and impressed 


hold, but also altered the “fair face” of every! in the narrow turnings of Clerkenwell, in the 
natural object. If I don’t smoke myself, Ihave | City, on the Roval Exchange, in Regent-street, 
a chimney that does. . ssi 5 es Pall-mall, at Whitehall, in St. James’s, in 

From my point of observation, which is aS Brompton, on the most beautiful buildings, on 
lofty as the belfry of some churches, I can see | the houses of personages of the most fastidious 
immense ranges of houses of varied construc- | and excellent taste, the ehestifine at the tops of 
tion—neighbourhoods in which health is good | chimneys disfigure the architecture, and by their 
and others in which fever and death are con-| a.coeiation annoy the eve. Here you have a 
stantly at hand. I can in ordinary weather see | faw of the forms on paper :— . 
houses and neighbourhoods vanish into tints of 
grey distance, and then these tints fading until 
they cannot be distinguished from the sky: 
still it is all London—peopled by rich and poor, 
who all, with the exception of the chimney- | 
sweeps, would gladly be rid of the soot and smut 
so well known and so abominable. 

I can see many chimneys of all sizes and con- 
struction: smoke is pouring from the chimneys 
of the gas-works; the tall chimneys of the 
workhouses in which the food of the inhabitants 
is cooked and managed by steam and machinery: 
smoke comes thickly from the Gothie shaft of 
the City Prison and from the model prisons— 
from baths and washhouses, which thus incon- 
sistently undo their useful work ; from manu- 
factories, bakers’ ovens, breweries—from the 
boilers and melters of Belle Island,* where 
slaughter-houses and producers of glue, cat-gut, 
poisonous acids, and such like, have removed 
from the valley of the Fleet: there are other 
smokes too numerous to mention. 

It is said, and sanguine persons hope, that 
the sable clouds above enumerated will be dis- 
pelled by an enactment of Parliament during 
the present session. This is “a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished ;” and yet even 
this boon will not so materially affect me: my | 

| 








chimney will still puff—my temper will be ruf- 
fled: in the houses of the poor, men and women 
will be smoked—the lungs of children will be | 
loaded like chimneys, and by the pile upon pile | 
of dwellings which I now see, a partial ekaone | 
must daily be caused. | 

[ have looked up my chimney,—have spoken | 
to the sweep, who explained his words with | 
movements or passes of his hands, speaking of | 
down currents, drafts, and other things to me | 
unintelligible: I have spoken to the landlord, | 
who has put up a kind of zine engine sur. | 
mounted by a caterpillar-shaped head, on the | 
top of which is a dragon which moves round | 
and round like the weathercock of a church: | 
this has, alas! had no effect. I have spoken to | 
various smoke-doctors, builders, bricklayers, and | 
other persons: one tells me the chimney is too | 
wide, another that it is too narrow—some say | 
tiat it wants to be bent, and others that the | 
engine on the top is not of the proper con-| 
struction, and that they know the very thing 
which will stop the smoke : in fact, every one of | 
these practical men scems certain that’ he can | 
put an end to this nuisance if he had the oppor- | 
tunity. 

I look out of my garret window and view with 
despair the large number of chimneys which, | 
like my own, have been fitted with many-shaped | 
pots,—some like Turks’ turbans ; a great many 
with the caterpillar and dragon, arrows, and in 
some instances lion tops: some are lofty zinc 
tubes, which in some instances are pierced with 


OL | 





Charming, are they not ? 

I heard many opinions during my journey : 
one person observed that the more wealthy the 
inhabitants of a dwelling are, the more they 
seem troubled with smoke : the houses of many 
of the cabinet ministers and members of the 
Legislature seem sadly deformed. 
, mentioned, that although it was bad enough to 





* I believe that this place, now so filthy, recetved its name many 
years ago from a party of French refugees who settled there. 


Another | 


j with the belief that, if the same trouble had 
‘been taken at the bottom, you would not have 
‘had this long complaint from 
Your obedient servant, 

SMOKE-DRIED. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I see that 
you have mentioned an arrangement by which 
the smoke can be made white by a good wash- 
ing with water, in the same way as a dirty 
shirt. Success to such a laundress! This is 
'what I found when I got home. Talk of 
| patience ! 








LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


Tue discovery of the most efficacious means 
of improving the condition and elevating the 
character of the working majority of mankind, 
is a social problem which has not only exercised 
many minds in the present age, but is likely to 
require the best thoughts and suggestions of 
more than one succeeding generation, unless it 
be unexpectedly solved by the sudden effulgence 
‘of some great truth only glimmering through 
| present discussions, and of which political and 
social economists have not yet taken sufficient 
‘account. A book, by Mr. C. Morrison, has been 
recently published, containing able discussions 
of various important questions connected with 
the general a, ;* and, although there are 
conclusions with which we cannot agree, still 
the general tenor of the whole essay comprises 
a development of many points more briefly advo- 
‘cated in a like spirit in our pages. 

The examination of the relations between the 
working-class and the class of employers, for 
| the determination of the question as to whether, 

and to what extent, these can be modified or 
superseded with advantage, constitutes the par- 
ticular portion of this great subject treated of 
in the essay. 

| Commencing with a statement of the natural 
| laws upon which the remuneration of labour, or, 
'in other words, the income of the working- 
' Classes, necessarily depends, the author proceeds 
to test by these laws the merits of the principal 
| plans which have been tried or suggested for 
|increasing this income, and concludes with a 
description of the means indicated, as he con- 








*“ An Essay on the Kelations between Labour and Capital” 
By C. Morrison. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 
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ceives, by these laws, as the best adapted to 
effect the improvement of the workman’s con- 
dition, and with a general view of the extent to 
which he thinks this improvement may be carried 
into practice. 

One leading principle discussed is that of co- 
operative association as contra-distinguished 
jrom communism or socialism. Although the 
author states strongly the objections and diffi- 
culties which he conceives to be in the way of this 
— under all its forms, he acknowledges 

imself at same time to be so impressed with 
the great social and political advantages which 
would result if it could be successfully intro- 
duced into our industrial system to a very con- 
siderable extent, that he seems unwilling to rest 
in a pure and simple condemnation of the system. 
He has, therefore, given some account of the 
conditions and forms under which the trial of 
co-operation might, as he thinks, be undertaken 
with the fairest prospect of success, and expresses 
a hope that it may be eventually and gradually 
established, not to supersede the present organi- 
zation of labour, but to take a place along with 
it in those departments of industry to which 
it may be found most applicable ; and he dwells 
upon the reasons, of a moral, social, and politi- 
cal character, which make it very desirable that 
the working classes should have every facility 
afforded them for making the experiment under 
the most favourable circumstances, and in as 
many ways as possible, whatever may be thought 
of the probability of ultimate success. To this 
end he advises the Government to allow a trial, 
with certain restrictions and modifications, of the 
— of limited partnerships, althongh what 
ie has to say on this subject also turns much 
rather on its possibility of abuse than on its 
advantages. But indeed the very nature of a 
work on so difficult a subject leads an author 
rather to look to adverse or objectionable than 
to promising or hopeful aspects ; and as regards 
the working classes themselves even, rather to 
dwell on the faults and errors prevalent among 
great numbers of them in this country than 
upon the very large amount of good qualities 
displayed by them; but on this very account, 
what this author does recommend as hopeful or 
advisable may be safely regarded as all the more 
worthy of favourable consideration; for so far 
from betraying an animus against the class of 
whose interests the author is treating, this is the 
very spirit by which their best friend ought to 





increased both improvidence and intemper- 
ance; and if .it Aas done so, then most 
assuredly the removal of such a cause will be 
very speedily followed by a vast diminution of 
the effect. It would be well for all classes that 
something should be done towards the accom- 
plishment of this grand desideratum of giving, 
shall we call it, the working classes a property- 


stake in the country, ere their power in the | 


Legislature become much stronger than it is; 
and that it will ere very long be so, the intro- 
duction of such a “ Reform Bill,” as the late, 
or rather the present one, by a legislator such 
as Lord John Russell, after all previous protes- 
tations of finality in such reform, affords us a 
very significant assurance. 

We may here observe that the co-operative 
principle is about to have a sort of partial trial 
at Edinburgh, where the Queen’s Printer, Mr. 
Constable, has spontaneously made arrange- 
ments whereby his workmen, over and above 
their wages, shall have “a per centage of the 
profit from the business,” which, however, he 
— refrains from making over to them 
egally, so that the grant will very properly 
depend upon the good behaviour of the in- 
dividual workman. In such an arrangement, 
though expressly made from philanthropic 
motives of brotherly regard for the working 
co-operators in his business, as to which Mr. 
Constable, in his announcement to his men, 
enters into a very kindly and Christian perora- 
tion,—we are, moreover, convinced that he will | 
find his account, even economically and profitably 
considered. He himself says,—‘ As the amount 
of profit arising from a business depends upon the 


prudence with which its details are managed, as | 


| require, and the anomaly presents itself of two 
classes of persons, almost entirely dependent 
lon each other, and ready, and willing, and 
| anxious to supply each other’s wants or demands, 
| unable to do so! True that, in general, as we 

ave said, the law of demand and supply as 
| length provides a remedy; but that 1s not 
| sufficient for those who live from hand to mouth, 
as those with low wages at any time must do. 
True that here is the point where the middle- 
man—the trader—steps in; but even he is ob- 
jectionable, because he immensely overdoes 
what his calling is or ought to be. Why should 
these two poor classes of men have a whole series 
or row of middle-men standing between them 
'merely to hand over, and separating them by 
“so long a chalk” from each other, feeding 
meanwhile on their potatoes, and covering them- 
selves with their dething, to so unnecessary 


{ 


‘and aggravated an extent enhancing the price 


of these articles to the two poor consumers 
and producers, who, were they face to face, or 
only separated by the barely requisite supply of 
non-producing middle-men, who live upon their 
productions, would be able to supply each 
other’s demands on the most moderate terms, in 
the utmost abundance, and with continual readi- 
ness. There is a hitch, we think, here in the 
grand law of demand and supply, which pre- 


vents it from being a// that could be desired. 


It reminds us of the anomalous practice of our 
modern poor-law system, whereby able-bodied 
paupers, men simply out of employment from a 
want of demand for the fruits of their labour, 
are kept in compulsory idleness or unprofitable 
labour, while being supplied with their neces- 
saries at the expense of the industrious, all the 





be actuated. 


“The views intended to be expressed,” says the 
author, ‘‘are democratic in the best sense of the 
word ; that is, they contemplate an eventual appro.i- 
enation to equality among all classes of society, not 





hy the depression of those above, but by the elevation 
of those below ; while they are as far removed as | 
possible from that other kind of democracy which 
proceeds by pulling down and subverting, and has 
been on trial for sixty years in France, commencing 
at each effort with confusion and carnage, to end in 
despotism,” 


Even in France, however, the power and 
influence of property (however trifling in extent) 
among the labouring class itself, chiefly, it is | 
true, in the agricultural districts, was found to 
constitute a conservative bulwark against all 
socialistic and ultra-revolutionary efforts, which 
finally assisted to an immense extent in resist- 
ing and overcoming them. On this account 
France has been an example as well as a warn- 
ing; and although there are objectionable points 
in the prolétaire system of France, especially as 
regards its hopeless Aamperment, if we may use 
the expression, by mortgages and debt, still it 
shows the power and advantage, in favour of 
law and order in a country, of having a working 
class with a property or money stake in the 
commonweal. In a sainetiptia’ and manufac- 


| there can really be no want of demand—of cry- 


well as on the amount and nature of the work | while that they are perfectly able and willing 
performed, it will be manifestly for the interest | to produce their own necessaries, or an equiva- 
of all, that each individual in the establishment | lent for them in some other form of valuable 
shall be diligent and active; that by those at | production. Considerations such as these ean- 
the head of it as well as by the youngest | not but induce us to be dissatisfied with the 
apprentice, the hours of labour shall be faith- present state of things, at the same time that 
fully employed; and that from a cylinder-| we acknowledge the existence of difficulties in 
machine to a hair-space, every article in the | the way of amendment. 
house shall be economised.” All readers who interest themselves in the 
Though not very closely or relevantly con-| prospects and progress of the working classes 
nected with the branches of the great social| will find enough to interest them and to 
problem just adverted to, there is one point in|think of in the present well-digested and 
reg:ird to the general welfare of the working |ahle essay. As to these who do not 20 
classes to which we should like to draw a little interest themselves, we would, by the way, 
attention. There seems to us to bea hitch in| remind them, in the words of Miss Bremer, that 
the general law of demand and supply which | « There is a peculiar kind of joy which a person 
ought to be more closely looked into than it has feels in being a partaker in “great and good 
been by political economists. There is often| undertakings. We do not believe there is a 
great talk of a want of demand for such and | yobler and better on earth. It isa joy which 


such articles. Now, so far as regards every- | elevates his consciousness and strengthens all 
thing essential to the welfare or comfort of a//, | his powers.” 





COMPETITION PREMIUMS AND 


ing necessity—for such articles, so long as any 
want them. Yet it often does happen that while ) ; 
thousands are in absolute want of such neces- ARCHITECTS’ PRACTICE. 

saries, or comforts, there is a want of demand| I see that in your last number “ An 
for them, which may in many cases arise from | Architect ” writes to complain of the smallness 
the very extremity of helpless misery and idle-/ of competition premiums, and of the tricks of 
ness to which some other want of demand has | competition committees. It is undeniable that 








‘reduced a class who sadly do want them, while | the former grow smaller and the latter grow 


probably those who produce them, stand as/shabbier every day; and so, I am sorry to add, 
greatly in real and absolute ned, of those very | do the architects. ‘The evil, however, lies with 
other articles of demand, the manufacturing of | architects themselves, not with committees ; for 
which would have enabled the idle hands to | how can these be expected to study what is due 
provide ther with by means of the money wases | to professional etiquette, when not an architect 
spent in supplying their own demands. |in the kingdom can define it. 





turing country such as this, that stake ought to 
be based, as widely and firmly as ssealile, on | 
the manufacturing and commercial businesses 
in which the people are mainly engaged; and 
hence the advisibility of openiug the way, as far 
as possible, by a law of limited partnership, 
to the infusion of a working-class interest in 
partnerships and profits. Improvident and in- 
temperate habits will certainly oppose strong 
obstacles to the rapid extension of this 
most desirable result; but it may be well 
to consider how far the very want of such 
opening and opportunity has fostered and 





That this may be made a little more clear, let | 
us reduce it to some simple instance. Let us| 
take two classes of the humblest sort of pro- 
ducers, most exclusively dependant on each | 
other. Suppose we turn to Irish habits and | 
necessities for such a case, only planting the two 
wanting classes in different parts of England. 


Let one of these classes be producers of the | 


coarse duffle, or other clothing, which the other 
wears ; and the others producers of the main 
staple of food which the cloth producers con- 
sume. Under present circumstances, neither 
can purchase the goods of the other without | 
money, and they cannot obtain money without | 
producing theirrespective articles of manufacture. | 
Although the general working of the law of de- 
mand and supply be compensatory and unobjec- 


| 


Instead of there being (as there ought to be) 


| one recognised society, corporation, or institute, 


to which all reputable architects must of necessit 
belong, a society that would take a bold posi- 
tion, and detine what is an architect and what is 


a quack ; one that, by its published dicta, would 


enable the uninitiated public to know how we 
architects ourselves wish to be treated ; we have 
here and there a learned society, devoting itself 


to the pursuit, or rather contemplation, of the 
| fine-art architecture, with the sciences in con- 


nection with it—an object very laudable, it is 
true, but which is nevertheless so negatively 
professional as to be common to amateurs and 
architects alike. 

What we want, sir, to remedy the evils “ An 
Architect ” deplores, is a professional society— 


tionable,—so soon as it occurs—as occur it often | in fact, an Institute of British Architects who 
will and does—that both these classes are placed | should take cognizance of all such professional 
on short work and short allowance of wages from | matters, and so busy itself with them as to be- 
any cause, or thrown out of work altogether, | come eventually the authority to appeal to, and 
neither will be able to purchase what they most | of a consequence the society which every archi- 
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tect in the country would, in mere self-defence, the whole committee at a pone champagne 
be obliged to belong to. supper, given at that talentec gentleman's ex- 

One hears much now-a-days of “Lamps of pense at the Pig and linder-box hotel. Re- 
Architecture,” and it strikes me that there arein spectable A! Most unfortunate B!! Wide- 
awake, comic, coup-d’étatical C !!! 


reality three of these; that is to say,— 


1. "The Lamp of the Art, which I humbly [tis due to the two learned societies I have 


turn over to Mr. Ruskin to sub-divide into jnyoked to add that my heroes at least are 
Seven imaginary. As to the incidents, | have no ex- 


2. The Lamp of the Sciences, or -icks, -ings, 
-ometries, and -ologies, which every one who who is to denounce poor B, or to excommuni- 
seeks to live by practising my first lamp ought eate C ? w. Y. 
to know something about. | 

3. The Lamp of the Profession; or, as one 
of your correspondents hath it, “The Lamp of careless 
making a living.”—This lamp would enable us} SOC TETIES ae 
to know what are an architect’s duties; what; Wuen the Act 6 & 7 Wm. IV. was passed, 
his (admitted) liabilities or responsibilities ; it never could have been contemplated by the 
what he may, and what he may not charge; Legislature or Government that its influence 
how he may compete, and how he may not; should be so extensive, or its results so rapid as 
what is “professional conduct,” and what is the existing generation has found them. In 
not; with other such matters, now very mys- England, 265 societies represent a capital of | 
terious, as you, Mr. Builder, have lately shown | over fifty millions, and a rental of nearly six 
some of them to be. ‘millions; few great towns being without one or | 

As to competition itself, some architects pro-, more ; the rural districts numbering many, while | 
fess to ignore it, sanctioned though it is by the every week adds to their numbers. 
custom of centuries, nay, thousands of years.! At first they dealt only with land, but now | 
It is in itself (properly used, not abused) an building societies and savings or deposit banks | 

excellent thing ; sis | good or bad, is moreover are generally included under the same manage- | 
what the Zimes said of Free-trade, “a great ment, and having the advantage of immunity 





FREEHOLD LAND AND BUILDING 


planation to offer, but simply a question to ask, | 





| the instant century. From 500 years, a eentury 
back, they dwindled to 100, A.D. 1800, and so 
‘on, decennially, by tens, to sixty years, or even 
lower at the preseat time. 

Should no other benefits be derived from the 
rage for freehold tenures, the extension of leases 
to such periods as might warrant the outlay for 
new and solid structures, may turn out to be 
advantageous to the landlord as it must be to 
‘the building tenant. 

As in all institutions and systems there are 
good and bad, so in Building and Freehold Land 
Societies there are better and worse : example 

| and practice have much improved them ; and it 
|is certain that if honestly administered, the 
blessings they confer are meonceivable as they 
were unanticipated: the danger lies in reckless 
extension and purchase at distances too remote. 
These matters, too, may be overdone, and the 
unfinished and halting condition of incongruous 
architectural conceptions, as seen on most sides 
of London, denotes the necessity for caution in 
progress. QUONDAM, 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Somerleyton.—The chancel of the parish 
church here, has been recently taken down. It 
is about to be re-erected at the sole expense of 


fact,” which no architect can safely ignore, but from partnership risks, the combination of these | Mr. 8. M. Peto, M.P. whose warm-hearted 
must deal with—not for the sake of the present objects enables them to realize capital with liberality is confined by no distinctions of sect 
geacration of architects, who, as a body, are’ greater facility, as by lending money at 5 per | OF party. me ‘ 

quite indisposed to reform it, but for the sake | cent. and taking it in at 4 per cent. (some few! _ Lowestoft—The district church of St. John, 
of the younger members of the profession. | of them allowing less, and charging more), the | South Lowestoft, is approaching completion. 


Once let architects combine, not against public | profits are great, and the security certain. | The building is cruciform, and on the eastern 
committees, but against whatever they them-| The interest being more than that given by | 
selves generally can agree in considering mal-| savings banks, insures a_ preference from 
practice amongst their own fraternity ; and | depositors who hoard small savings : 
depend upon it, sir, competition committees | that, the economy of management, which is now 
will aid ad in establishing a fair system of reduced to a system, leaves the creditor per- 
competition. If any one doubts it, I need only | fectly at ease both as to the increase and secu- 
refer him to the actual conduct of public com-' rity of his fund. The number of accounts in 
mittees. Some years ago, two minor societies some is immense, but the principle of manage- 
drew up and published a set of rules or sugges- | ment most simple; it is, in fact, not very dis- 
tions for the conducting of architectural com-' similar to that of insurance offices; differmg in 


side of the south transept, stands a tower of 
‘very fine Se eigees A — is placed at the 


besides | lower end of the south side, and the west and 


east windows are also very striking. The pitch 
of the roofs is high and sharp. The church, 
‘which has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. J. L. Clemence, will be surmounted 
‘by a spire; “and we doubt not,” says the 
| Norwich Mercury, “that this tapering heaven- 
| directed index, will indicate far and near that 


petitions, and laid them before the architects of this, that the profits do not go to a select pro- | amid the many important works dedicated to 


the country. 
exceptions, threw uncommonly cold water upon 


renefitting by the increase. 
the attempted movement, and manifested in the | 


Before the Act of Wm. TV. a poor man might 


These, with a few honourable they thes whole association of contributors | commerce, 


and buildings raised for the enjoy- 


ments and wg, snags of life, the house of God 
‘has neither been neglected nor forgotten by 
: 


most unmistakeable manner their perfect satis-|as well strive for a seat in St. Stephen’s, as for | those who first conceived the idea of creating 


faction (as a body) with the system as it stood! a vote as an elector: 
and stands. 


small freeholds were not 
By great exertion, a committee! then to be obtained: now the danger is, that 
was certainly formed in London. 
the question, and then expired of sheer apathy. | and cost of freehold land, the county will be too 


It sat upon | notwithstanding the enormous rise in the value | 
| 


the extensive establishments now fast covering 
the large area of Lowestoft New Town.” 

Kent Town, Hampton Court—On 17th ult. 
| the first stone of the new church, at Kent Town, 


In this “movement” public committees had/ much morselled out in Taga’ and beggarly | was laid by Mr. Timothy Healey, of Manor-park, 


never been appealed to at all, and yet, in one or tenements, affording little advantage to the 
two important competitions that occurred about | agricultural population in the provinces, and 
the time, the very code of regulations of one or | wholly dislocating the inhabitants of towns when 
both of these two societies, having been pub- | drafted to a wide distance from their occupa- 
lished in the Bui/der, found its way spontane- tions and habitudes. In London and the great 
ously into “the instructions to architects,” | towns the effect will be very different : neces- 
issued on the occasion adverted to. 'sitated to locate at high rents, the operative who 
Let no man complain of committees, or dream | can make the sacrifice of 2s. a week, may have a 
for an instant of “fair competition,” till archi-| chance of a tenement: in any case, he has a 
tects themselves take steps to create it. It is for | certitude of his deposit or subscription-money, 
the present a mere higgledy-piggledy scramble | with interest. 
in which the sharpest practitioner carries off the; As yet, however, no attempt has been made 
prize and laughs at the hindmost. Take an to establish many freeholds in one house, as in 
example, by no means overdrawn. Scotland: there a single flat or story has one or 
A, B, and C (architects three) see a competi- | more distinct frecholds—frecholds in air if you 
tion advertised in the Builder: A, by dint of like, but not *z nxubibus: these are not as 
hard straggling (as a competitor) has grown Chateaux dans Espagne, but real tangible and 
ito gray hairs and good practice, so he votes heritable property, insurable from iire, and 
competition decidedly a low thing, which he transferable as any other real estate. The 
never engages in. 1 belongs to “ the Institute,” | enormous and exaggerated rents of small apart- 
md C to the Architectural Association; but,|ments (the smaller always the dearer), im- 
paltry as is the prize, and injuriousas arethe terms | periously require redress. The poor ery out— 
of the competition in question, there is no law to | no, ¢hey bear it patiently, and are for the most 
prevent B and none to deter C from engaging in | part unconscious of the infliction unjustly bear- 
it. Soto work go B and C to compete for the| ing on them; but their sympathisers complain, 
prize. 1, on immense sheets of paper, like aj and are beginning to stir themselves on their 
wise man, gets up as attractive a design as he | behalf. 
ean, aud has it tinted —rery polyeliromaticaily—| Already the demolition and continuous abate- 
“by a first-rate artist.” Like a wise man, he | ment of old slums, the fastnesses of labour and 
mounts, he frames, he glazes it; and not con-| poverty, have scattered and removed the work- 
tent with wisdom, proceeds to cunning; tacks | ing classes much too far from the sphere of their 
to one corner an impossibly low estimate, and | duties. It is not votes for M.P.’s, nor the cant 
to another a conspicuous legend—* /f this de-| of elective freedom, that such beings and their 
sign is accepted, a Roman cement portico will be\ families require, but healthy and humanised 
presented hy the author,” and flatters himself he | habitations : so, even for the orders one or two 
has done a capital thing—rery. A fortnight | grades higher, frecholds to abide for ever are far 
=. at the end of which he learns that the | less essential than moderated rents and extended 
lucky architect of the building-to-be is his friend | senures. 
C, who—sly cog—had, the night before the} The tendency of terms on lease has been to 
adjudication, contrived to secure the votes of | grow shorter, by ten years, every ten years of 








|Hampton. The church is situated on the 
highest spot in the parish, and within a quarter 
of a mile from the railway station. It is being 
built in the Early Decorated style. The walls are 
| to be faced with Kentish Rag stone, and Bath 
| stone dressings. The internal piers are intended 
\to be of polished red granite, with moulded 
arches, &. A number of villas have been 
lately erected, and the want of good church ac- 
'commodation has been very must felt. Mr. J. 
| K. Burland presented the silver trowel. Messrs. 
Salter and Laforest, of Adelphi, are the archi- 
| tects. 

Chessington, — The church of Chessington, 
| Surrey, was re-opened by the vicar, the Rev. 
| W.C. Stapylton, on 20th ult. having undergone a 
| complete restoration, under the superintendence 
‘of Mr. Robert Hesketh. It had been choked 
with pews of every variety of deformity, and 
ithe walls bulging with loose plaster and white- 
| wash, and the interior was lighted by square 
wooden-framed windows. These windows have 
now been filled up, and the Early English arches 
‘and windows which have been discovered, have 
; been restored to their original purpose. Some 
‘of these are curious; the pointed arch with the 
|cireular splay, the depressed heading, the oak 
| lintel, the hagioscope, and the low side window 
| —all simple in design, but probably coeval with 
the building of the church, and well preserved 
under the plaster. The high pews have been 
replaced by oak open seats, of the original pat- 
| tern, of which one is still retained; while an 
old roof of chestnut has been exposed to view 
by the removal of the ceiling. A few new win- 
dows, of a design to accord with the old, have 
been added near the west end: a chancel-arch 
has been built, the font restored, and a vestry 
added. Much additional accommodation has 
been obtained by lengthening the church at the 
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west end. The exterior has been improved, by 


the substitution of undressed flint for the old 
green-stained peeling plaster; and a shingle 


_— has taken the place of a very mean belfry | 
t 


at lately bestrode the roof, 
Newhaven.—On Thursday in last week the 
foundation stone of the extension of the church 


in this parish was laid by the bishop of the dio- | 


cese (Chichester). The extension comprises 
the addition of a wing on the south side, afford- 
ing accommodation to the extent of 200 
increased seats. ‘The original building is to 
undergo great improvements. New flooring is 
to be laid down, and it is to be entirely new 
seated. The windows which are at present of a 
very unpretending and varied character are to 
be replaced by others in the Early English 
style with Bath freestone dressings, which will 
impart to the structure a character of unifor- 
mity it at present is far from possessing. The 
roof of the new part is to be open with wrought 
and stained ret ae The design is by Messrs. 
Habershon, architects. The builder is Mr. B. 
Constable, of Tonbridge. 

Liandaff.—The foundation stone of the new 
church at Canton in this parish was laid on 
Monday in last week by the bishop of the 
diocese. Mr. Seddon is the architect. The 


church will be in the Geometrical Decorated | 
style of architecture, and consists of a nave, | 


with north and south aisles, under lean-to roofs 
extending eastward so as to embrace the tower, 
which will be situated between the nave and 
chancel, and will be surmounted by a spire. 
Further eastward, beyond the tower, will be 
the chancel with a sacristy. The nave will be 
divided on either side from the aisles by an 
arcade of four bays, having a clerestory above, 
lighted with circular foliated windows. The 
roof will be of stained Memel, simple in form, 
with a boarded ceiling over. There will be an 
entrance doorway in the western end, with a 
large five-light window with geometrical tracery 
above, also a doorway and porch to both the 
north and south aisles. A portion only of the 
whole structure is intended to be erected imme- 
diately, viz. the nave, with the arcades tempo- 
rarily filled in with brick partitions, and win- 
dows, together with the concrete foundation for 
the tower. The estimated cost of the nave 
(exclusive of fittings) is 1,100/.; and if the two 
side aisles (cost about 800/.) could be erected 
simultaneously, a saving of more than 50/. would 
be effected, and accommodation afforded to 500 
instead of 220. The funds in hand amount 
only to 9397. 

Rugby.—On Thursday, the 20th of April, the 
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and varnished, and will accommodate 957 per- | and Nicholson, of Stirling. The pews are all of 
sons, of which upwards of 500 are free and un- | deal, varnished, and without doors. The ex- 
appropriated. The cost was about 6,000/. iternal dimensions of the church are 121 feet 

Huntingdon —At St. Mary’s, Huntingdon,|long by 70 feet at the transepts; the interior 
|two stained-glass windows have recently been | dimensions 77 feet long by 38 feet 6 in. wide, 
ye in the chancel, the one representing St.|and 48 feet high from floor to ridge, the tran- 


atthew, and the other’ St. John. These have | septs 27 feet wide by 13 feet deep, and 40 feet 


been presented by Mr. Gerald Veasey, a young|to the ridge: accommodation is provided for 
amateur in the art. An oriel window of a} 1,100 worshippers. The church is supplied 
similar kind, to take the place of the present iwith three large “sunlights,” constructed by 
one at the altar, has also been ordered, by Mr. | the Messrs. Laidlaw, of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
| David Veasey. |For heating the edifice, two stoves are con- 
| odmanchester.—The repewing and renovation | structed in the basement, each supplied by flues, 
| of the church here are now finished. The western} which take either external air or air from the 
jarch has been thrown open, and the lower part | inside of the church at pleasure, so as to enable 
‘of the belfry taken in. The organ has been it to be heated more speedily before meeting, 
iremoved to the side—the place it formerly | by the air being first kent from it and im- 
‘oceupied. In the western tower, two stained-/pelled back again in the heated state. The 
'glass windows have been placed,—one by the} plumbers’ work has been executed by Messrs. 
| representatives of Mr. Edward Martin—subject, | Lochead and Munro, of Stirling ; the plaster by 
the aged Simeon taking our Saviour in his arms} Messrs. Foster and M'Intyre, and the pait- 
{in the Temple ; the other by Mr. Robert Beart—|ing by Mr. J. M‘Naught, both of Greenock. 
| subject, Christ blessing little children. Both of | The total contracts to complete the building are 
these are the workmanship of Mr. Constable, of somewhere about 4,275/. Messrs. J. W. and J. 
| Cambridge. | Hay, of Liverpool, are the architects. 
| Royton (Manchester)—St. Paul’s Church, | 
Royton, having been considerably enlarged and | Coed 
| beautified, and a new organ erected therein, was | SCRAPS FROM IRELAND. 
reopened on Sunday week. By means of this} Tye fowndation-stone of the new church of 
enlargement, 240 additional sittings have been | St. Bridgid, Rolestown, near Swords, has been 
obtained. jlaid. The plan comprises a nave 65 feet in 
Ideridgehay—The chief stone of the new} length by 28 feet in width, with chancel 
church at Ideridgehay, near Wirksworth, Derby- | 20 feet by 20 feet. A porch at the northern 
shire, dedicated to St. James, for the benefit of | side, and communicating with second bay of 
Ideridgehay and Treton, Treton Wood, part of | nave, forms the principal entrance, from its con- 
Ashleyhay, and part of Shottle, was laid on) tiguity to the road. On south side of chancel is 
20th ult. by Mr. Robert Cresswell, to whose ja sacristy, with private entrance thereto. A 
munificent donation and that of Mr. James! richly-carved altar and reredos, with sacrarium 
Milnes (who has also furnished the stone free of | on epistle side, and founder’s tomb on gospel 
cost from his own quarry), the habitants of | side, are to be fitted up in chancel. The roofs 
this neighbourhood, at present residing at a/are of equilateral pitch, with open timbers, 
distance of several miles from their parish) stained and varnished. The east end of the 
church, are mainly indebted for this provision | chancel contains a triplet of lancet windows ; 
for their spiritual necessities. The site is upon | and the sides throughout are lighted by single 
a rising ground nearly in the centre of the} lancets. The west gable contains two lofty 
villages mentioned, and commands an extensive | lancets, and a wheel window with tracery over 
yrospect over a picturesque tract of country.|them; the whole surmounted by a bell-cot for 
he style is the Decorated. Mr. Henry J.| two bells. The style of architecture chosen is 
Stevens is the architect, and Mr. E. Robinson, ithe Early Pointed Gothic of the thirteenth 
| of Belper, the builder. The contract is 1,800/.| century. Mr. McCarthy, architect; Messrs. 
‘and the vaults and heating apparatus will Doolin, builders. 
‘entail an additional expense of about 2007. A monastery and nunnery have been fitted up 
| Dalkeith —The old parish church of Dalkeith, | at Adare, county Limerick, by the Earl of Dun- 
‘near Edinburgh, which has recently been reno- | raven; also schools capable of containing 600 
| vated, was opened for public worship on 16th | children. The church has been also rebuilt, from 
jult. This ancient edifice has been transformed. designs by Mr. Hardwick, of London. It was 
The original walls, which were of great thick- founded in 1230 by the Earl of Kildare. It 


| 
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new church of the Holy Trinity, Rugby, was|ness and strength, have been retained, but 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Worcester. | renovated in the same way as St. Giles’, Edin- 
The church has been two years in erecting, is of | burgh, the style of architecture in the new 


a cruciform plan, with a central tower 100 feet | building being a copy of the old. The former | 


high and 29 feet square, having a nave and side | tower, which was put up about ninety years 


consists of a nave, chancel, choir (crowned with 
old tower, which has a most venerable appear- 
ance), lady-chapel, and sacristy. Gothic arches 
of chiseled limestone separate choir from nave, 
chancel, and lady-chapel. The roof is highly 





aisles, north and south transepts, north and 
south chapels, and chancel oa vestry. The 
nave in the clear of the walls is 62 feet long by 
24 feet wide; north and south aisles each 62 
feet by 13 feet wide: the transepts are 24 feet 
square: the south chapel, which is devoted to 
children, is 17 feet by 13 feet, and on the north 
side there is also a chapel for children, 13 feet 
square, with a vestry-room 13 feet by 11 feet, 
over which the organ is placed+ the chancel is 
in the clear of the walls 36 feet long by 24 feet 
wide. The exterior of the church is built with 
the Wingerworth Wall stone, from Derbyshire, 
and Bath stone dressings. In the interior, the 
clustered columns supporting the tower are 
executed in Derbyshire stone, whilst the nave 
columns and arcading, with the rest of the stone 
dressings, are of Bath stone. The carving is by 
Mr. Irving, of Leicester. The nave and tran- 
sept roofs are decorated in colour by Mr. 
F. Winks, of Leicester. The gas standards 
were made by Mr. E. Edmunds, of Rugby. The 
chancel is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
There are two stained-glass windows, the work 


of Mr. Hollahd, of Warwick. The roofs are all | 


level, and open, being of deal, stained and var- 
nished. The height, from the nave-floor to the 
ridge, is 50 feet. It is intended to have a spire 
120 feet high, but for want of funds that is 
omitted at present. Mr. Scott was the archi- 
tect; Mr. G. Clark, the clerk of works; the 
contractor, Mr. John Heritage, of Warwick. 
The church is fitted with open seats, deal, stained 


ago, on the plainest and most economical prin- 
‘ciples, has been supplanted by a spire. The 
'church is without sollenion ; but, the Buccleuch 
|Church, so long unopened, has recently been 
‘converted into a parish church, guoad sacra, 
| under the name of the west church. 
Greenock.—A new free church has _ been 
erected in Lynedock-street, facing Well-park. 
| It is in the Middle Pointed style. The plan is 
ieruciform, and consists of nave and transepts, 
|with large tower and spire at west end, and 
|vestries and presbytery rooms at east end. 
|The tower is supported at the angles with 
| buttresses, and divided into three stages. 
‘The spire is in course of erection. ‘The 
‘whole height of the steeple is to be 170 
‘feet. The whole masonry was contracted for 
by Mr. J. Mackinnon, of Helensburgh. The 
|staireases are covered with slated pyramidal 
‘roofs ; the slate-work by Mr. Thomas Anderson. 
|Each transept is lighted with a large five-light 
| window, filled in with tracery; the glazing sup- 
|plied by Messrs. John Cairney and Co. of 
|Glasgow. The roof of the church is open to 
the ridge, and is formed and supported on 
arched principals, springing from shafts with 
mbabied caps and bases, and resting on carved 
stone el These principals are formed of 








a number of separate pieces of Baltic timber 
about an inch thick, bound together by strong 
iron bolts, in the aggregate forming a laminated 
beam of about 13 inches deep. The joiners, 
-work was executed by Messrs. Kemp, Murray, 





pitched, with simple planed and chamfered 
timbers. The windows, inves niches, arches, 
&e. are of cut stone, as also all dressings. 
Gables are terminated by floriated crosses, and 
_cut-stone buttresses are distributed throughout. 
_ The native marble, which receives a high polish, 
is used in the altars, steps, font, pulpit, piscina, 
&e. The lady-chapel altar has carvings, emble- 
matical of the Annunciation, Assumption, and 
visit to St. Elizabeth; and the three-light 
window of same has foliated tracery. Hardman, 
of Birmingham, has decorated the chancel 
window with stained glass, at the expense of 
the parishioners, as a token of respect to Lord 
Dunraven ; the subject being “The Adoration 
of the Magi,” with an appropriate inscription. A 
statue of the Virgin resting on a porphyry base, 
is placed within the sanctuary. 

The new Dominican church of Our Saviour 
is progressing rapidly. The style of architecture 
is Decorated Gothic. The plan comprehends 
the ordinary arrangements of nave, aisles, choir, 
and lateral chapels, with confessionals. At the 
north-west end will be a lofty tower, perforated 
with traceried windows at intervals ; surmounted 
by an enriched parapet with crocketed pinnacles 
at angles, and terminated by a spire. In western 
extremity of nave is a deeply-recessed entrance 
doorway, with a six-light window, with tracery 
in the head. The main dimensions interiorly 
are 171 feet in length; width, 70 feet; and 
height to ceiling, 70 feet. We are told the 
entire cost of erection will be about 13,000/. 
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THE BASEMENTS IN LONDON. 

A LETTER of mine some few months since on 
the subject of the cellars of London, which you 
inserted, produced some effect, and perhaps the 
result of my last two journeys under the beauty 
of metropolitan shops, which, like the eastern 
apple, are “bright to the eye but foul within,” 
may, through your means, be productive of 
some steps to gain a clearance so much needed. | 
I feel surprised something is not done to prevent 
the filth that is allowed to accumulate under 








display of small conversation scenes, forming 
a remarkable feature of the school, usually 
distinguished by elegant drawing and great 
attention to costume and accessories. The 
specimens by Plassan are admirable in_ this 
respect. Of marine and landscape subjects, 
Gudin and Mozin contribute meritorious works ; 
and in landscape, Jules Dupré, Auguste Bonheur, 
Thuillier, nl some others, indicate that the 
modern French school is making advances in the 
right path, and will before long enter into 
rivalry with our own artists. 





the very nostrils of our enlightened citizens, 
the Commissioners of Sewers. We have frequent | 


details of the dwellings of the poor being S¢- 


subject to the inspection of some sanitary 


About a dozen -of the pictures have been 





officer, but I suppose the appearance of a goodly | ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHI- 
front prevents the idea that load upon load at TECTS OF IRELAND. 


pestiferous filth is allowed to remain under the 


At a general meeting of the institute, held 


very threshold of their gaudiness, and nothing | April 22, Mr. Jacob Owen, V.P. in the chair, 


but a scanty stalboard and a gaping floor 
separates them from it. Nevertheless, Sir, such 
are the facts, and if common decency will not 
induce its removal, use your powerful aid in 
urging on the proper authorities the necessity of 
a periodical removal of these cholera heaps 
alee a severe and heavy pecuniary fine, and 
also subject to the inspection of the sanitary 
officers, as in the case of their poorer brethren. 

My avocations have led me into numberless | 
dwellings of all sorts and grades, and there are 
two circumstances that require some powerful | 
co-operation to rectify and improve for the | 
benefit and health of society at large. The one | 
is that which I have brought under your notice, 
and the other is the ventilation of apartments in | 
which are located at work fifteen to twenty young | 
girls, many bearing the ravages of repeated | 
headaches and being confined in rooms for twelve 
hours together scarcely 15 feet square. The 
better ventilation of such workrooms and shops 
is much needed. 

Before I conclude, it will be some satisfaction 


for you to learn, and but justice for me to state, | 


that one part of London, namely Holborn, has 
profited by your timely hint, and I had the 


pleasure of hearing that a large firm had been | 


induced to remove eight cartloads of dirt, which 
has given the neighbours some desire for follow- 
ing in the same path. 

A Lonvon Gas Inspector. 





FIRST ANNUAL 
FRENCH SCHOOL 
ARTS IN LONDON. 


Unner the above designation, a gathering of 
ogi by some of the leading artists of France 
1as been opened to the public at the Gallery 
formerly known as the Aimateur Gallery, No.121, 
Pall-mall. The collection comprises about 150 
pictures of varied interest ; some of them in the 
highest walks of art. 

Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche, and Ary- 
Scheffer stand at the head of this collection. 
The first is represented by the “Chasse au 
Mouflon ’—a fine picture, combining much of 
the energy of the master and his brilliant colour. 
The “ Death of the Due de Guise, at Blois,” by 
Paul Delaroche, lent for the purpose of Exhibi- 
tion by his Royal Highness the Duc d’Aumale, 


EXHIBITION OF THE 
OF THE 


is esteemed in France as a chef-d’euvre of the | 


age and is certainly a picture of great merit, 
ut the subject is an unpleasant one. By the 
same artist there is also the small copy of his 


vast fresco in the Hemicycle of the Fine Arts | 


School at Paris, made by his own hand for the 
purpose of engraving,—a work of the highest 





FINE | 


the secretaries read a correspondence with 
Colonel A. Maclachlan, chief inspector of the 
Revenue Police Force, with reference to the 
imputation contained in an article in the Civil 
Service Gazette, in which it was stated that a 
candidate for a lieutenantship in that force had 
been objected to as not being a gentleman, on 
the ground of his having served an apprentice- 


ship to an architect, which closed with the 


following communication from Colonel Mac- 
lachlan :— 


“In reply to your letter of the 11th instant, 
Ihave the honour to inform you, that the 
reason assigned in the article alluded to in the 
Ciril Service Gazette for the rejection of Mr. 
Irwin, viz. that he had been apprenticed to an 
architect, is incorrect.” 
| The ballot was opened, and Mr.George Godwin 
was elected an honorary and corresponding 

member of the institute, and Mr. M‘Curdy was 
‘transferred from the class of members to that of 
| fellows. 

| Mr. J. J. Lyons read a paper on the “ Influ- 
ence of Education on the Fine Arts, especially 
i that of Architecture,’ after which some obser- 
vations were made by Messrs. Neville, Pap- 
worth, Owen, and Montgomery, dwelling upon 
the necessity of an educational system of train- 
ing being adopted, and a competent tribunal, 
authorized either to admit or reject candidates 
at discretion, after a careful examination. It 
was resolved that the secretaries should com- 
municate with kindred institutions, soliciting 
their co-operation in a grand move with this 
end in view. 





THE SPACE AROUND ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL, 

A speciaL general meeting of the Institute of 
| Architects was held on Tuesday, April 25th, 
| Mr. T. H. Wyatt, V.P. in the chair, to consider 
ithe propriety of aiding the endeavours now 
being made to keep open the ground at the end 
iof New Cannon-street. After various state- 
‘ments had been made, the following resolutions 


| were passed unanimously :— 





“That it isthe opinion of this meeting that the 
;open space which has recently been made at the 
| south-eastern angle of St. Paul’s-churchyard, by the 
'removal of several houses, should in future remain 


‘uncovered by buildings, inasmuch as it presents a 
| highly interesting view of the metropolitan cathedral 
jof St. Paul, and forms a striking approach thereto 
‘from the important improvement of New Cannon- 
| street.” 

| “That it farther appears to this meeting that if 
| the space referred to were preserved from being built 


interest, containing the portraits in the costume | upon it would afford a most appropriate site for a 
of the period of upwards of seventy of the} stetue of our most eminent English architect, Sir 
greatest artists of the Revival. Ary-Scheffer | Christopher Wren, in immediate contiguity with an 
exhibits a picture he painted expressly to be ' edifice which must be considered as one of the noblest 
placed here—a replica of the well-known | triumphs of scicuce and art, alike honourable to him- 
“ Francesca da Rimini.’ For intensity of ex- | Self and to his profession, as well as one of the 
pression, this work is scarcely surpassed, while | P*icipal ornaments of this great metropolis.” 


the purity and elegance of the drawing make 
it worth study. Ary-Scheffer has also two other 
pictures of importance. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction of the Gallery 
will be considered by the public generally to be 
the woxgee creas by Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur. 
As the productions of a lady, they are perfectly 
astonishing. A poetic idea pervades these 
humble subjects, with a solidity of colour and 
atmospheric gradation which are very remark- 


able. The collection has also a considerable 


| A committee was then appointed to take such 
| Steps as may seem to them most expedient for 
| carrying these resolutions into effect, and in the 
| first instance to wait upon the Improvement 
Committee of the City of London to request 
their sanction and assistance towards attaining 
the objects of the meeting. 

An intermediate ordinary general meeti 
will be held on Monday evening next, the St 
instant, when a paper will be read “On our 
Open Spaces,” by Mr. Samuel Angell, Fellow. 





INQUIRY INTO ACCIDENTS AND 
DANGEROUS TRADES. 
A very important subject of investigation has 
been started by the Council of the Society of 
Arts, to which we wish to draw attention. 

For some time we have ourselves occasionally 
made endeavours to introduce the adoption of 
safeguards against the occurrence of diseases 
in the building trades, such as those of the lungs 
of masons, plasterers, painters, &c. from dust ; 
and against the occurrence of accidents, as to 
builders, from insufficient scaffolding or ladders, 
scamping and toppling workmanship, &c. These 
are particular instances of the general subject 
of inquiry to which the Society of Arts are 
turning attention. The council have printed 
a report on the subject by an “ Industriab 
Pathology Committee,” whom they had ap- 
pointed to consider as to the best mode of pro- 
cedure, to which report are appended memo- 
randa, containing questions addressed to per- 
sons conversant with cases of injury, accident, &e_ 
in many different occupations ; and to these are 
added a circular requesting co-operation towards 
the object in view, which also comprises an 
exhibition of inventions and appliances of all 
kinds for making handicraft employment more 
healthy. The tirst subject in particular to 
which the council and their committee have 
drawn attention relates to cases of injury to 
the eyes, occasioned by industrial occupations ; 
but the variety of accidents and injuries, 
diseases, &c. to which the working classes are 
subject is very great, as appears from the list 
appended to the circular referred to. 

The council of the Society of Arts have our 
best wishes for their success in the useful object 
which they have in view. 

A petition, by the way, is at this moment 
before the House of Commons from miners 
complaining of the recklessness of their em- 
ployers in respect of the causes of frequent 
explosion, earth-falls, &e. in mines. It has 
always been understood that such accidents as. 
those from explosion in almost every case arose 
from the reckless disregard of precautionary 
regulations on the part of the operative miners 
themselves, but we hope that a searching inquiry 
will be made into the totally different view which 
seems to be taken by the operative miners, who 
attribute these explosions to want of sufficient: 
ventilation by shafts, &c. and earth-falls, to want 
of adequate timber or other supports. If such 
a subject of inquiry could be extended to other 
handicraft employments, especially as regards. 
ventilation, adequacy of supports (as in seaffold- 
ing, for instance) or defences, as in machinery, 
&e. &e. it would be well, and would greatly 
strengthen the hands of the council of the 
Society of Arts in their co-ordinate and coguate 
inquiry. 


THE CHURCH OF BORGERHOUT, 
NEAR ANTWERP. 

Tue London public will of course like to 
know what is doing by the architects of 
Belgium, so here we give a view of the new 
parish church of Borgerhout, a faubourg of 
Antwerp, which is remarkable as the first 
religious building of any importance which has 
been erected in Belgium, in the present century, 
inthe polychrome Gothic style. It was de- 
signed and executed by M. Berckmans, archi- 
tect. The first stone was laid on the 3rd of 
June, 1841, and a medal, commemorative of 
the event, was struck and distributed on that 
day. It was finished in 1846. In plan, it is 
a Latin cross, about 145 feet long: the width 
of the transepts is about 65 feet. The height 
of the nave is about 55 feet. The nave 
has aisles, separated by columns and arches. 
There is a gallery at the (west) end of the nave 
for an organ. 

In the front a contrast of colour is obtained 
by the use of bricks and white stone. The 
tower is of stone from the clock up to the foot 
ofthe spire. The spire is covered with copper, 
polished and varnished with eaoutchouch, and 
the ribs are gilt. The whole height of it is 
about 145 feet. 











Tuames TuNNEL.—In the week ending 29th of 
April, 20,133 passengers passed through the tunnel, 
and paid 83/. 17s. 9d. 
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CHURCH OF BORGERHOUT, NEAR ANTWERP.——M. Bercxmans, ARCHITECT. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Norwich.—A site for a free public library, on 
the west side of the museum, has been pur- 
chased. 
loeal Chronicle, will immediately receive instruc- 
tions to prepare plans. 
probably mclude lecture, concert, and assembly 
rooms on the ground-floor, rooms for the free 
library and reading on the first story, and also 
accommodation for various societies in the city. 
Such a building has been much wanted for a 
long time, for educational and other purposes. 

Louth—A discovery has been made near 
Louth Park Abbey House of fragments of the 
walls of the old abbey, the ancient domicile of 
the Cistercian Monks, who flourished there 
three centuries ago. They consist of what was 
apparently a cellar-room underground : it is a 
square room of 15 feet each way, and 6 feet 
deep, the excavators not having yet bared the 
floor. The walls are built of a remarkably 
white soft stone (whiter than Caen), inter- 
spersed with smaller pieces of a brown stone, 
and the interstices filled up with very thin red 
flat bricks or tiles. In the north-west corner 
of the room was a column, reaching apparently 
to the top of the room (the upper part was 
mutilated by the tools of the labourers). About 
4 feet of it remains, and so much of the pedestal 
as has been bared appears to have been elabo- 
rately carved. On the east side of the room 
was a doorway. Among the rubbish and soil 
which had filled up the room were found some 
human bones. Some coins have also been 
found. 

Yarmouth—At a recent meeting of the local 
Board of Health, the clerk laid before the board 
the report of Mr. Austin from the General 
Board, sanctioning the borrowing of 3,000/. for 
drainage purposes, namely, 2,400/. for the con- 
struction of works, and 600/. for a plan and 
survey of the town. The new bridge is 
rapidly progressing to completion. It consists 
of three arches, the centre being 50 feet span, 
and the two side ones 65 feet each, supported 
on two stone piers 12 feet wide each. 





Ramsey.—The drainage works in this town 
are at length commenced. Workmen are con- 
structing, on each side of the present culvert, 
through the “Great White,” one curvilinear, 
equal to 6 feet in diameter, designed to give 
relic! to the centre in the times of great floods, 
and afford a perfect drainage ; all main and house 


drains being diverted into and connected with | 


them. The three tunnels will be heavily loaded 
by earth-work, and the whole street from the 
wharf brought to a uniform level. These and 
other works connected with the clearing of 
sullage are being executed by Messrs. Coker 
and Oakes, of Swaffham, contractors, under the 
direction of Mr. George Allen, of St. Ives, 
surveyor. 

Hawk sworth—The foundation stone for new 
national schools at Hawksworth, Notts, was 
laid on 4th inst. The schools are to be built 
of brick, with Ancaster stone dressings. The 


architect is Mr. Chas. Baily, of Newark, and | 


the builder is Mr. Jas. Henderson, of same 
place. 

Sedgeley—A new freehold land society has 
been formed here, embodying a sanitary society, 
the directors reserving to themselves power to 
superintend the erection of the dwellings, so as 
to preserve the district from the infliction of 
evils. 


Pensnett.—New schools for St. Mark’s Church | 


are about being erected, to accommodate 200 
girls, 200 boys, and 100 infants, with master’s 
residence, &c. Plans were obtained by the com- 
mittee from Mr. Wigginton and Mr. Stride,— 
the adjudication taking place immediately. Lord 
Ward has given two acres of land for the pur- 


pose in a commanding spot, and near the | 


church. 
Dudley. -— The Lodging-House Committee 
have arranged for a public meeting at Dudley, 


on the 30th of May next, Lord Ward pre-| 


siding. 

Cobridge-—For behoof of the workmen em- 
ployed by the Shelton Colliery Company, and 
the Shelton Bar-iron Company, at Cobridge, 
in the Staffordshire Potteries, Earl Granville 
has recently erected a number of neat houses. 
To these, schools have been attached, and their 


The city surveyor, according to the! 


The new building will | 


|The building is warmed by Perkins’s patent 


The schools are of the Elizabethan style, de- 
signed by Mr. J. M. Dodd, of London, and 
erected by Messrs. Bryan, of Stoke. The 
buildings consist of an infant school, 30 feet by 
15 feet, and two class-rogms, 15 feet by 15 feet ; | 
boys’ school, 35 feet by 174 feet, with class- 
rooms; and girls’ schools similar. The building 
is of the best red brick, with stone facings, and 
the inner walls are lined with Ridgway and 
Bale’s patent glazed and coloured hollow bricks. 


hot-air apparatus. Extensive play-grounds, | 
covered “a open, are adjoining, and the whole | 
will be surrounded with an ornamental pali- | 
sading. 

Shrewsbury.—During the past twelve months, | 
says the Shrewsbury Vhronicle, there has been 
perhaps as much improvement visible in the | 
shops of Shrewsbury as in any other town in| 
the provinces. The design of one of these, for | 
the display of fashionable mercery, is by Mr. | 
Randal, of this town, architect, under whose 
personal superintendence the works have been | 
executed. The general contractor was Mr. | 
Treasure, of Newport; the painting, glazing, | 
and plumbing being done by Mr. W. Pugh, of | 
this town, who also supplied the plate-glass. | 
The decorative carved work was executed by | 
Messrs. George Jackson and Son; the brass-| 
work by Messrs. Bennett and Co.; and the | 
ornamental ironwork by Messrs. Cottam and | 
Hallen, all of London. The Coalbrookdale | 
Company and Mr. Edwards, of Wellington, also | 
did part of the ironwork; and the gas-fittings | 
were executed by Mrs. Alltree, of Shrewsbury. 
The shop is 43 feet by 28 feet, and 11] feet 6 | 
inches high ; the roof supported by fancy figures | 
in plaster. The back portion is of the height of 
two floors, being lighted by a glass ceiling of | 
three panels of ground plate-glass, 25 feet from | 
the shop floor. A staircase from the shop gives 
access to the gallery, which consists of a four-| 
sided arcade, one of the sides being open to the 
show-room. The end above the back of the | 
shop on this floor has four arches, filled with | 
silvered plates, 8 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. The’ 
top end of the shop below has 5 arches, also | 
filled with silvered plates the same width as 
those above, and 9 feet 6 inches high. In the 
inside of the front windows are two silvered 
plates, each 10 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. The 
glass in these windows consists of two plates 
of 10 feet by 6 feet, and four of 10 feet by 
t feet. The whole shop is lighted by seven six- 
light chandeliers, manufactured by Messrs. F. 
and C. Osler, of Birmingham. The corporation 
and Street Act Committee ought to make an 
effort to have all the footpaths flagged, as they 
| now, it appears, are in a shameful condition. 
| Swansea —We understand that the Water 
‘and Sewers Committee of the Local Board of 
| Health have appomted Mr. R. Rawlinson 
'engineer-in-chief for the water supply and 
' drainage of this town. 
| Levenshulme—The Manchester Courier states | 
that the first stone of a building intended for a 
‘school, and also for Divine worship, in connec- | 
ition with the Established Church, was laid by | 
| Mrs. Bradshaw, of Manchester, on Saturday | 
before last, in this village. The building will 
be of brick, 48 feet by 28 feet, of one story, with 
an open roof, and capable of accommodating 200 
persons, either adults or children. The architect | 
is Mr. Alfred Fisher; and the contractor, Mr. | 
| Davison, of Manchester. 
Liverpool—The outworks, railings, &e. con-| 





’ ~ f ’ : 
opening took place on Monday in last week. | tubs, and, where necessary, one dolly-tub. The 


same description of stalls are provided on the 
second floor, which are in number twenty-three. 
The hydro-extractors (as substitutes for wring- 
ing-machines) are mortised on the first as we 

as on the second floor. The heated drying- 


rooms are also above ; and below, on the ground 


floor one portion of the building has been set 
apart for a compartment for infected clothes, 
with separate entrance and drying-room. The 
building was planned by Mr. Newlands, the 
borough engineer ; and the machinery is by Mr. 
Swallow, whose patent horizontal engine drives 
it. The opening of the new suburban hotel 
at Garston took place on Friday last. The style 
is Italian, or early Roman, and the material is a 
blueish cast of stone called Huyton-rag, finished 
with Stourton stone. The principal entrance is 
by a three-arched porch, flush with the building. 
The floor is tesselated. The bar, which is cir- 
cular in form, is opposite the door, and is 
one of the chief attractions in the build- 
ing. A principal object of the architect 
has been to give easy access to the various 
rooms and bar parlours on the first floor, and 
this has been accomplished by the form of the 
hall. Access to the upper rooms is by an 
unusually spacious staircase, on the left of the 
entrance. The steps are of polished stone. The 
landing is of the same dimensions as the hall. 
Hooton Hall is undergoing extensive alterations 
at the hands of the Messrs. Holme, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Collins, of London, 
architect. It is being enlarged,—a conservatory 
added, and the chapel is being adorned with a 
tower, while the entire building is being deco- 
rated, or renewed externally. It is inthe modern 
Italian style. At a recent marriage festivity 
here, photographs of the hall, in its animated 
state, were taken by a Liverpool photographer, 
and prints of the photographs are now being 
issued. 

Edinburgh.—A committee has been appointed, 
including the provosts of all the Scottish burghs, 
in order to promote subscriptions for a monu- 
ment to the late Professor Wilson. The 
statue to George Heriot, subscribed for amo 
“ Auld Callants” [old boys] who have enjoye 
the benefit of his bounty as hospitallers, is about 
to be elevated to its allotted niche in the Scott 
monument. 

Greenock —New schools, in connection with 
the Free Church, elsewhere described, have been 
erected in St. Andrew’s-square, from a design 
by Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool, in the Gothic 
style. The building contains one large hall, 
53 feet by 26, so constructed as to be divided at 
pleasure into two school-rooms by means of a 
telescope partition, respectively about 36 by 26 
and 17 by 26, and an apartment, about 11 or 12 
feet square, appropriated to the teacher. The 
uses to which the baiting is to be appropriated 
are—as a mission station on Sunday, durmg the 
day, and for Sabbath schools in the evening, and 
a day school throughout the week. 














SACRED ARCHITECTURE FROM THE 
FOURTH TO THE TENTH CENTURY. 
A uistory of sacred architecture from the 

fourth to the tenth century, as shown in the 

churches of Geneva, Lausanne, &c. has been 
published by Mr. Blavignac.* The Literary 

Gazette says :— 

“The first portion is devoted to the Gallo- 

Latin school, ranging from the fourth to the end 

of the sixth century. In this period the greater 
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nected with St. George’s Hall, are being put part of the Christian edifices were built of wood. 
into shape. The stone palisading between| Nevertheless, side by side with such structures 
St. John’s Church and the grand entrance Oppo-| were others in solid masonry, and the remains of 
site Lime-street is now complete. The exterior| these indicate that their decorations may be 


wall from the corner of St. John’s-lane into 
Lime-street, as far as the entrance opposite 
Lord Nelson-street, is also now topped by the 
stone palisading, and the works at the east 
corner are rapidly progressing. The new 
washhouses in Frederick-street, built on the 
site of the baths and washhouses erected some 
| years ago, were opened to the public on Monday 
in last week, and were inspected by great 
jnumbers of people. The building consists of 
|two stories. On the ground floor there are 
thirty stalls. Each person is provided with a 
separate inclosed compartment or stall, fitted up 
with every convenience, including two wash- 





‘traced from the Greeo-Roman school, and 
‘especially from the edifices in wood, which 
appear to have been carried to a considerable 
|degree of ornamental perfection. The assem- 
| blage of pide paintings constituted a 
radical element in the decoration of the primitive 
' school. 

The second division our author terms the 
primary sacerdotal period, extending from the 
sixth to the ninth century. This designation 1s 
applied to it from the fact of the ecclesiastics 





* Histoire d’Architecture Sacrée, du IV. au X, Sidcle, dans 
les anciens Evéchés de fGenéve, Lausanne, et Sion.” Par J, D. 
Blayignac. 2 vols. 8vo. and Atlas of Bighty-two Plates, 
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having presided at the erection of these edifices. | area ; sometimes encased in silvered plate-glass, | 
The most remarkable monument of this school and often covered by a wooden shaft, capital, 
is the church of Romainmotier, hyve in = vs base, —_ ba a to — most — 
eventh century, and consecrated in 753. e | dox proportions of Grecian or Noman architec- 
edifice is yet almost in its original state, and is ture. In short, what with endeavouring to per- 
a most interesting example of the order of St.’ suade us there are no supports, or that these are 
Columba. Important remains of architecture of | in other materials than those which only could | 
the same school may be seen at St. Sulpice, at | be used, many have in using cast-iron strayed | 
Bretonnieres, and other localities. from the path of truth and sincerity, into a path 
The third division, namely, the Carlovingian | which, if persevered in, must of necessity lead to| 
school, comprehends the ninth and the com- | the destruction of not only art, but honesty. And | 
mencement of the tenthcentury. The principal if it is asked why this should be so, I will, 
characteristics are the development of poly- | answer that it is so much easier to copy what | 
chromy, the presence of cupolie in the centre of we have ready at hand than to design new forms | 
the cross, and polygonal bell towers. The church adapted to the materials we use. We can take | 
of Grandson, constructed at this period, is a it as an axiom in architecture, ; that we cannot | 
monument of the greatest interest to the archi-| succeed in producing true art, if we endeavour | 
tectural antiquary.” | to adapt materials to forms they cannot take, or | 
The fourth division our author designates the | duties they cannot perform ; or as some one has | 
secondary sacerdotal school of the tenth century. | pertly and truly said, that only is beautiful which | 
The cathedral of Geneva, and the church of is true. Having endeavoured to point out that 
Mont Valéria 4 Sion, although differing from | which I think to be erroneous, I will now endea- 
each other, belong to the same school. Nearly | vour, as far as I am able, to suggest a remedy. 
on the line of demarcation which separates the In vertical supports, we have to prepare for two 
two styles we find the royal abbey of Payerne, contingencies; the one the direct or crushing | 
erected at the end of the Rudolphian dynasty, power, and the lateral thrust caused by the | 
in which we discover a combination of the supports being thrown out of the perpendicular 
Rhodanique and the Italian style. line, from deficient foundations, oscillations, un- 
equal settlements, &c. &c. And it is but too 
often from the last-mentioned cause, that 
ON THE ARRANGEMENT AND DECO-| failures of columns, &c. take place: the weight 
RATION OF CAST-IRON AS APPLIED | being thrown unequally upon the column, will 
TO BUILDINGS. cause precisely the same effect to take place as 
Cast-rron is a material that is being used! shown before to happen to girders, overloaded. 
more and more extensively every day by the | On the one side we shall have the metal crushed, 
architect and engineer. It has by many, and! and on the other the portions torn asunder. We 
with but too much truth, been called treacherous, | findthat the pyramidal formis best adapted for our 
and whilst the truth of this assertion is acknow- | purposes, for as the greatest amount of strength 
we se hg = = Aus the — = - O59 — swathsnas ae the age! 
ascertain the laws by which its treachery may be | there then should be the greatest amount o 
overcome and made really useful to his purposes. | métal ; and I think, in dealing with the lower 
The many rn failures of this material | portion, of the a — - an meg for 
ought to act only ag a stimulus to renewed exer- | originality in design. do not ask for a series 
tions to endeavour to ascertain its properties, so | of mouldings to form a base: they may be outside 
that failures may not occur again. * * *#/a ne ree play of light, and be all that 
Having attempted 10 state as briefly as possible | could be desired ; but with cast-iron used mostly 
the mn So 9 principles of aulintins of for internal er and with : — sectional 
cast-iron to girders, I will call your attention to | area compared with stone, wood, or other mate- 
the question as to how far cast-iron girders may | rials, it 4 totally different. The base mouldings 
be constructed safely and economically, and also | of a stone column, 2 feet in diameter, become 
have an agreeable appearance to the eye. Whilst | truly contemptible when applied proportionally 
— poynd of this material has been acknow- | to an = or 6 pa in diameter; therefore, 
edged by many, there have been but few! as we have but a small amount of material to 
attempts to treat it in an honest and truthful! use, we must endeavour to use it in such a 
manner. Our girders are eyesores of such mag-| manner that while we lose nothing in strength, 
nitade, thet we case them over with other mate- | we gain tye: — gained by the form and 
rials, and thus endeavour to give them an! grouping of the metal. 
appearance of being what they really are not. | fio adopted the eross form of section for 
Let us acknowledge them, and the time will! a stancheon, and have filled up the upper por- 
come when they shall be no longer unsightly tion of the four angles by bold filletings that 
and : — to that art that has derived so | add 7 a ee: and the eye is carried 
much real service from their assistance. An/| upward by the mouldings in the angle: the 
attempt was made at this in the building for the | lower portions of these stancheons may be filled 
Great Exhibition. The girders were there per-|in with what I may perhaps be allowed to call 
forated, and assumed a lighter form than they | spurs, and would be found useful in giving so 
had heretofore; and it is my wish, by calling ‘much more additional strength, and would, 
your attention to this subject, to still further; when so designed, serve admirably as brackets 
mai: ia ss W00 worls  yeadel, oak ant agonal nea ale te 
zi 4 as fe F 3¢ ssidle, 1 ask, may} t * i é y these could be made to 
not the same, or nearly the fone sectional area | look much better than the present clumsy ar- | 
of girders be disposed in a manner more agree- | rangement of putting a collar round the column 
able to the eye, without loss of strength, and | and attaching the gas branch thereto. Having 
with but a slight increase of expense? (The spoken of the base and shaft, I will proceed to 
extra cost, 1 anticipate, would be chiefly in the | the upper part or cap. In many instances 
moulds for the girders). To this question I | these al to carry wood girders of large 
answer that I think it may. I would form the scantlings. The web or flanges of the stan- 
whole superficial area of the web into ribbed or | cheons may be carried up and elongated in the 
moulded panels, perforated in geometric or other direction of the girder; when cross girders have 
forms. |their bearing also upon the same stancheon, 
The flanges I would mould in a bold manner, | then all the webs would be elongated, and I can 
takingcare that the objectof the mouldings should conceive that in the hands of a skilful designer 
be to give an at form to those portions of | these supports could be made to take such forms 
the metal where the flanges and the web are united, ‘as valk please the eye and satisfy the mind, 
and that is where the real strength is wanted. | for we should see the floors that have to carry 
Stancheons, columns, &e, give even more oppor-| their ponderous weights upborne by a system of 
tunities of dealing architecturally with a mate- | columns and girders really visibly applicable to 











rial that has been treated in any but an archi- 
tectural manner. In our shops, our warehouses, 
our railway stations, our theatres, nay, even in 
some of our sacred edifices, do we find these 
really useful members of the building. And how 
do we find them treated? In any but a truth- 
ful manner ; sometimes painted to represent 
stone, and which material could not carry the 
weight under eight or ten times the sectional 





| the end in view, and artistic,—rendered artistic 
by having their utility covered with the forms 
of beauty, proving in themselves the union of 
those qualities which constitute true architec- 
ture ; and this may be carried still further, and 
I will ask you to imagine, instead of the wood 
girders before mentioned, a system of flooring 
—— of perforated iron girders, designed 
as | have endeavoured to show they should 











be, cast with ornamented shoes or brackets 
to carry the binding or trimming joists ; 
these girders then with their moulded soffits, 
their perforated panels, and their brackets 
all carried on supports having their mould- 
ings earried upwards and terminated in the 
ornamental arms or elongations, such as | 
have, I am afraid, but too poorly sketched, and 
I ask you to imagine all this ironwork picked 
out in tints that would relieve the forms given 
to the material. Then I think you would have a 
floor and ceiling that might * compared with 
any boxed-up girders, with moulded soffits re- 
presenting beams of stone, sometimes 20 or 30 
feet long, carried on Corinthian columns ; with 
papier maché capitals and wood shafts glued up 
in thicknesses: the one picture is truth, the 
other falsehood: the one is open to the day, 
and at all times can be pete te in the event of 
anything going wrong; the other may be hiding 
a cause working slowly, but which will, never- 
theless, surely bring destruction on the heads of 
all that are so unfortunate as to be underneath. 

I have dwelt chiefly on stancheons, because I 
think the cross form of section far more adapted 
to ornamentation than the circular or columnar ; 
however, as we saw in the building for the Great 
Exhibition, the section may be altered, and that 
with every advantage, in an esthetic pointof view, 
there are various outlines that may be given to 
these vertical supports. The caps and bases must 
depend upon the work the columns have to do. 
I would advise as great a breadth of base as 
yossible, and when moulded, all undercut mould- 
ings must be avoided, as they cause the destruc- 
tion of the mould and give an appearance of 
weakness where we should endeavour to con- 
vey the idea of strength concentrated in the 
smallest possible amount of material. 

In designing for this material, you should 
bear in mind the nature of the material, and the 
design should be of such a form that the metal 
may flow readily and quickly into all parts: 
thus conventional and geometric forms, closely 
worked, are easier cast than long flowing lines 
having no immediate connection with other por- 


itions of the design. 


There is in art an onward movement; and all 
honour to those who are aiding the progress—a 
progress that has gone so far that it is time the 
architect was up and stirring, and determining 
in his own etek to love truth and beauty for 
their own sakes. Cast aside for ever false- 
hood and sham. It is the false position 
they have caused him to be placed in that has 
brought disgrace upon his truly noble profession. 
But this is not to e done in a moment, nor by 
a single effort : we must work hard, strive hard, 
and think hard, to regain the road that leads to 
truth and beauty. 

James AtrreD BunkKER. 





NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


At the private view of this society’s exhi- 
bition, on Saturday last, seventy-two pictures 
were sold, realizing more than 1,100/—a 
tolerable indication of what the visitors thought 
of the collection. It consists of 367 works by 
the accustomed hands; and although less re- 


| markable than on some previous occasions, con- 


tains many excellent pictures, especially in the 
landscape department. Mr. Bennett is very 
strong; Mr. Vacher has a charming Evenin; 
View of Venice (193); Mr. Rowbotham severa 
very elegant drawings; and Mr. Aaron Penley 
two admirable lake scenes, 140 and 151. 
Especially, however, would we point out Mr. 
E. G. Warren’s two excellent views (12) 
“View from the Wynd Cliff,” and (319) “ The 
Beauchamp Tower.” Above the last is Mr. 
Haghe’s contribution, a brilliant sketch, though 
small, called, “A Corps de Garde” (318). 
Mr. Henry Warren, the president, has a large 
and elaborate work, (216) ‘ Soldiers exhibiting 
to an Abbess the Warrant for Suppression of her 
Convent,” and Mr. Edward Corbould a rich 
piece of colour, wanting in expression, called 
“The Destruction of the Idols at Basle ” (75). 
Mr. Mole’s “ View on the Coast” (10), deserves 
a place on the line. (44) “ A Woodland Scene ” 
(injured by the figures), (62) “Interior of Roslyn 
Chapel,” by John Chase, Mr. Kearney’s “ Fatal 
Picture” (83), “ Padua,” by J. H. D’Egville; 
McKewan’s “Fresh from the Moors” (124), 
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and “ Stirling Castle” (224), Absolon’s “Dance” 
(202), &c. all merit examination. “ Picciola” 


(242), has cost Mr. Wehnert much time, but is | 


not wholly satisfactory: the prisoner is not in 
the garden, but at the window. 





THE FIRST PURCHASES BY PRIZE- 
HOLDERS IN THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON. 


Tue following pictures have already been 
purchased by prizeholders :-— 


From the Royal Academy. 

801. The Trosachs, G. F. Buchanan; 701. Harvesting, 
near Derwentwater, W. F. Witherington, R.A.; 50/. A 
Water-mill, W. F. Witherington, R.A.; 25/. The Kiss, 
C. Dukes; 40/. A Highland Valley, H. Jutsum ; 20/. After 
2 Butterfly, J.T. Peele; 20/. On the Moors of Arran, 
A. J. Lewis; 15/. A River Scene in March, J. Peel; 100. 
A Summer Day, J. Mogford ; and, we believe, Common 
Fare, by 8. Cooper, A. 

From the British Institution. 

601. Autumn in the Highlands, H. Jutsum; 40/. Isola 
dei Pescatori, G. E. Hering. 

From the Society of British Artists. 

401. Landscape and Figures, near Caldecot Castle, 
W. W. Goling ; 402. The Thames, from the Green Mea- 
dows near Sonning, H. J. Boddington; 10/, 10s. Study of 
Donkeys, C. Richards. 

From the National Institution, 

801, The Mid-day Rest, H. B. Willis; 607. Gipsies 
leaving the Common, E. Williams, sen.; 60/. The Old 
Coach-road — Market Morning, E. C. Williams; 25/. 
Gipsy Encampment, E, C, Williams; 20/. Entrance to 
an English Village, G. A. Williams; 10/. Evening, E. 
Williams, sen. 

From the Water-Colour Society. 

601, Bridge of St. Maurice, Geo. Fripp; 601. View, 
looking over Menteith, Copley Fielding ; 14/.7s. Moun- 
tains at the Head of Loch Etive, Copley Fielding. 


From the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

12/. 128. Near Dalmally, Geo. Fripp; 907. Sedburgh 
Abbey, W. Bennett; 17/. 68. Wait a Little Longer, H. C, 
Pidgeon ; 15/, Ben Venue, seen over Loch Achray, T. L. 
Rowbotham. 





THE METROPOLITAN COMMISSIONERS OF 
SEWERS. 

Sir,—On March 29th, I wrote to the Commis- 
missioners, on behalf of my clients (Kilburn Park 
Estate), who had paid to the Commissioners their 
share of 400/. to have a portion of the 8 feet in 
diameter main sewer formed on this estate. I com- 
plained to the Commissioners that the bottom of the 
sewer, the invert, was put in 1 foot above the tribu- 
tary sewers, branching off from the said main sewer, 
and which tributary sewers were put in about twelve 
months back, under the inspection and to the direction 
of their former clerk of works ; and from a certificate, 
which I have of the surveyors for the estate, 1t appears 
that these tributary sewers were passed to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioners’ engineer. On April 3rd, 
I received a letter from the Commissioners, informing 
me that my letter was referred to their engineer, and 
that the result of his report should be communicated 
tome. Not having received such result, I am com- 
pelled, in se/f-defence, from the language made use 
of in this neighbourhood, to my knowledge, by their 
clerk of works, to urge upon you to insert this note, 
with a view to obtain an immediate reply as to the 
correctness of my statement. ‘The end of the sewer 
is sufficiently open for any person to judge for him- 
self. Ihave for some time been in communication 
with the Commissioners and their officers, but now 
give it up as a hopeless case to obtain redress. They 
have no excuse to say that they were not informed of 
what might occur. B, Lay. 








{Hiscellanea. 


THe Puasterers’ Union.—We have received a 
letter from the secretary of the Plasterers’ Trades 
Union, with reference to our recent article on plas- 


terers, asking us to state, that the committee meet | 


every Monday night (not Tuesday), and that the 
union is not “ political and economical,” but simply 
economical , “ for,” says the secretary, ‘ politics are 
justly and properly excluded from being introduced at 
any meeting of the body; the whole attention of the 
members being directed to the improvement of them- 
selves, individually and as a body, and assisting their 
fellow workmen when necessity of any nature requires 
their exertion or support.” Applying the term 
** political” to the government of the sfate, the 
denial may be quite correct ; but regarded as applying 
to administration and government in the abstract, 
the papers enclosed show that the word was not im- 
properly used. 

CaRLISLE ScHooL oF ArT.—A general meeting 
of the subscribers to the projected School of Art in 
Carlisle was held in the Town-hall last week, when 
rules for the government of the institution were 
framed, a committee of management elected, and the 
new school thus set fairly afloat in connection with 
the Government Department of Practical Art. 
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THE Roya Dusiin Soctety anp THE GoverN-| Great Centrat Gas Consumers’ ComPpany.— 
MENT.—The Department of Science and Art have | The sixth half-yearly meeting of this company was held 
sent a long communication, signed Lyon Playfair, to | last week at the London Tavern; Mr. Thomas Dakin 
_the Royal Dublin Society, explaining the terms on|in the chair. The report stated that the balance 
which their lordships will recommend to Parliament | available for dividend for the half-year, after deduct- 
the annual grant for the purposes of this society, and | ing all trade and working expenses, was 8,902/. 5s. 7d. 
which will be increased in amount. The terms appear | (less 1,200/. agreed to be set aside in April last), out 
to comprise a completely new arrangement, in which | of which the directors recommended that a sum of 
| much of the former exclusive power of the society 5,625/. being a dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. 
| over its funds is taken away, and centered in the! per annum, free of income-tax, be declared, leaving a 
| Department of Science and Art, but by means of balance to the credit of the next half-year’s account 
which the Dublin Society, its museum, and lectures, | of 3,277/. 5s. 7d. There was a steady increase in 
the Museum of Irish Industry, the Dublin Zoological | the business of the company, and the rental for gas 
Gardens, &c. will all be popularized and made more | last year was larger by the sum of 4,106/. than that of 
accessible and useful to the Irish public, as to whose | 1852. Heretofore, said the chairman, the company had 
industrial progress their lordships express a special | difficulties, but now their works and mains were in the 
interest. most complete order, and, indeed, they had a capacity 

Burstem Scnoon or Art.—The annual meeting to the extent of 50 per cent. more than they had 
| for the distribution of prizes and election of officers, | employment for. The company had kept faith by 
was held on 20th ult. There was a numerous attend- | using every effort to improve the quality of their gas, 
ance, including ladies. Mr. Smith Child, M.P. pre- | and he thought they ought to have received further 
sided. Around the room were displayed the draw- | support. The report was unanimously agreed to, as 
ings of the students, chiefly in pencil outline. The | also was the proposed dividend of 74 per cent. 
first annual report was read and adopted: it con- Bristot Fine Arts AcapEMyY.—On Thursday in 
gratulated the meeting on the successful establish- last week the annual meeting of this society was held 
ment of the school. ‘The average number of pupils | at the society’s rooms, Drawbridge, Mr. J. S. Har- 
on the books in the central school, had been eighty- | ford in the chair. The chairman, before calling on 
nine. The fees had been slightly increased in aceord- | the secretary to read the annual report, said there was 
ance with the regulations of the Government Depart- | one feature in it which required particular attention, 
ment of Practical Art. | namely, the singular fact that, notwithstanding the 

RatLway Marrers.—In the week before last the | excellence of the exhibitions of art placed before the 
suin of 330,797/. 2s. 8d. was earned on 7,086} miles | public, there should still be a considerable deficiency 
of railway, thereby giving an average of 46/. 13s. 7{d.| on making up the accounts. Since their last annual 
a mile. In the corresponding week of 1853 the meeting two pleasing circumstanees in connection 
receipts amounted to 294,711/. on 6,745} miles, or| with the society’s progress had occurred. One was 
43/. 13s. 83d. a mile. The sum in advance over | the proposed school of art, which the number of at- 
1853 is therefore 2/. 19s. 1ld. a mile. The receipts tendants showed was fully appreciated: the other 
since the first week in January over all lines amount | was the establishment of the Graphic Society. No 
to 4,166,019/. on 7,086% miles, or 557/. 17s. 54d. a one could have attended its first meeting without being 
inile. For the same period in 1853 they amounted gratified and surprised to see so large a number of 
to 3,791,484/. on 6,7454 miles, or 562/. Os. 84d. a) ladies and gentlemen assembled, all anxious for its 
| mile. The increase, therefore, in favour of the pre- | continuance. The secretary then read the report, 
sent year is 25/. 16s. 9d. a mile. A plan of port- ‘which showed that the proceeds of the exhibition 
able railway has been patented by Mr. W. Crosskill amounted to 53/. 9s. and cash received on account of 
for the use of common road carriages, with common pictures 197/. 5s. 4d. The total income of the 
wheels, as well as for railway carriages, which, how- | society, with the balance in hand, was 820/. 6s. 7d. 
ever, is only advocated for situations where the ex-| The disbursements showed that 143/. 6s. 6d. had 
pense and time necessary to establish a permanent | been paid to artists for pictures sold in the exhibition, 
line prevent its being carried out. A line of 1,000} and the expenses, 311/. 6s. 4d. leaving a balance of 
yards has been tried at Beverley, for service at Mel- | 3657. 13s. 9d. The report was adopted. Mr. P. W. 
bourne. In a report, Mr. Parkes, the engineer,| Miles said he hoped when they got to their new 
states that the railway is well designed for the object | building at the top of Park-street it would be better 
intended, that it is simple and light, but quite strong | known, and the public feel a greater pride in support- 
enough for loads from 2 to 4 tons, drawn by horses; | ing it. The actual loss this year amounted to 14/. 
readily put together, laid down at a small cost, and} which was not a sum of much moment ; but the exhi- 
well adapted for practical use. ‘The line at Beverley | bitions ought to be a source of revenue. The Royal 
is purposely laid down ona very irregular piece of} Academy received 80,000/. in shillings. With regard 
ground, presenting very sharp curves and steep in-| to the building, they had not funds with which to 
clines ; yet with some heavy experiments and severe | erect anything very large, and it would be injudicious 
tests, it is said to have stood them successfully.| to spend all their money in building. He trusted 
Mr. Crosskill has also introduced a double line, by | that when the plans, which the architects had so 
which army carriages, parks of artillery, &e. might | kindly agreed to prepare, were before the public, 
be transported. The cost is from 1,100/. to 1,400/. | additional subscriptions would come in, and the com- 
; a mile. We lately noticed an American proposal | mittee be enabled to increase its size and make it a 
to use India-rubber or gutta percha for deadening | handsome edifice, worthy of the city of Bristol. 
vibration in the rails. An American paper now| LiverpooL ARrcHiTEcTURAL Society.—At the 
states that India-rubber sleepers have been laid down | semi-monthly meeting of this society on Weduesday 
on part of the New Jersey Central Railway, and that | evening, in last week, specimens of glass manufacture 
the result is that the carriages pass along with a, were exhibited by Mr. Bowden, of Bristol, and Mr. 
springy elastic motion, without noise or jolting. | Edmondson, of St. Helen’s. Mr. Higgins read a 

Tue Bristo. Grapuic Soctery.—Lhe second | Paper on “ The Entity of the Ione Order,” 
soirée or conversazione of this society, which com- | Which we shall print hereafter. A petition to 
prises among its members nearly all the artistic talent | Parliament, in favour of the adoption of a decimal 
of Bristol and neighbourhood, was held on Tuesday | 8¥stem of coins, weights, and measures, was 
evening in last week. The tickets were all previously adopted, the petitioners declaring that they have fre- 
exhausted by a demand far exceeding the supply. | Went experience of the great inconvenience of the 


The novelty of the present entertainment consisted in | present system in land surveying, measurement of 
work, and practical architecture. 


the admission of oil paintings, the works of deceased | . 
P ‘ Pustic Bates AND WasHHovuses.—A return by 


artists of Bristol. The octagon presented additional | oo ‘ . ; ; 
features of interest in the shape of large folios filled the “Committee for promoting the Establishment 
lwith drawings, sketches, engravings, ke. Several of Baths and Washhouses for the Labouring Classes 
| flowering shrubs were likewise ornamentally disposed, shows that the revenue of the eight establishments in 
| in this and other parts of the building. The chief, the metropolis during the past quarter, winter season, 
| room was devoted to water-colour drawings, the main | WS 3,748/. 1s. 4d. and we learn that of this amount 
| feature of the exhibition. The company numbered 1,607/. 18s. 4d. had been paid for the use of the 
| between 400 and 500. | Washhouses. At the St. Martin-in-the-Fields esta- 
| Suerrrenp LITERARY AND Purtosornicat| blishment there have been 27,290 bathers during the 
Society.— At a recent meeting of the Sheffield quarter ending Lady Day, and at that of St. Giles and 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Mr. S. Mitchell | Bloomsbury, 28,576. 
gave a description of a number of Roman silver coins,|_ | Bariis.—Baths, both hot and cold, are still “a 
recently found near Hall Cur, in digging the founda- | luxury” in our houses. How is this, when the most 
tions for the new works being erected there. A few | able men in the faculty pronounce them to be xeces- 
of the coins had been previously disposed of by the | sary for preserving health? The new disease of 
workmen employed, but forty-eight were found in| the kidneys, called morbus brightit, is believed by 
their possession, and were purchased by Mr. M. E. | many to be caused by a want of the use of that neces- 
Hadfield, who transmitted them to the Duke of; sary adjunct to a healthful home—a bath. I hope, 
Norfolk. The coins are those of Vespasian, Domitian, | among your other teachings, you will, from time to 
Nero, ‘Trajan, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, | time, point out to those in whose power it is to pre- 
Faustina, and Sabina. They range from 75 A.D. to| serve the health of her Majesty’s subjects the abso- 
160 A.D. They are in very good preservation, and | lute need there is fo build a bath ix every house. 
some of them are rather curious. MEDIcUs. 
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TeLeoraPHic ProGress. — Joseph 
Lisbon, has taken out a patent in England for a system 
of telegraphic apparatus, to be worked by a column of 
atmospheric air, by which he proposes to supersede 
the employment of electric currents. The indicating 
apparatus consists of a close chamber, provided with 
a strong glass cover, and is constructed precisely on 
the principle of the Aneroid barometer. Or the index 
hand may be moved by the action of the air ona 
column of mercury, similar to the common mercurial 
barometer. The claim is for a telegraph acted on by 
acolumn of air, worked by a piston enclosed in a 
cylinder. Water, we remember, was at one time 
proposed for the same purpose. ‘The Czar has just 
completed arrangements by which he may learn the 
London news of the morning almost, perhaps quite, 
as soon as our merchants see their newspapers. ‘The 
electric telegraph has long been in operation between 
St. Petersburg and Warsaw, and it is being rapidly 
extended from Warsaw to the Prussian frontier. But, 
in the meantime, the Czar has caused the portion 
already constructed to be connected with the Prussian 
telegraph near Myslowitz, and by this means St. 
Petersburg is placed in direct communication with 
the capitals of western Europe. There is, however, 
no reciprocity of advantage. The Russian line is not | 
open to private despatches. The 'telegraphie com- 
munication between Calcutta and the Punjab frontier 
at Loodiana is probably by this time completed. Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy pledged himself to the Governor- 
General to open all the lines between Calcutta, Delhi, 
and Bombay, extending over 3,000 miles, for regular 
correspondents, in two years from November, 1853. | 
He has now further pledged himself, in the Luglish- 
man, to complete these lines within half the time, and 
at 20 per cent. under the estimated cost. He states | 
that he knows the English system of electric telegraph 
to be the worst in construction, the worst in organi- | 
zation, and the very worst in practical working, of all 
those adopted in Europe or America ! 

THe Houses or Gaturport.—< From one learn | 
all,” says the 7imes’ correspondent :—‘ The hall door, 
which is an antiquated concern—not affording any | 
particular resistance to the air to speak of—opens on 








an apartment with clay walls of about 10 feet high, | 


and of the length and breadth of the whole house. It 
is garnished with the odds and ends of the domestic 
deity—with empty barrels, with casks of home-made 
wine, buckets, baskets, &. At one side a rough 
staircase, creaking at every step, conducts one to a | 
saloon on the first floor. This is of the plainest pos- 
sible appearance. On the sides are stuek prints of 

the ‘ Nicolaus ho basileus,’ and of the Virgin and | 
Child (after the Greek school), with wonderful engrav- 

ings from Jerusalem. There is no other furniture. | 
It may be observed, that as the schism between the 
Greek Catholic and the Roman Catholic Churches | 
arose out of the discussion of an intricate question on 
the subtlest point of theology, they fight bitterly on | 
matters of very fine distinction yet. Thus the Greeks | 
are iconoclasts, and hate images, but they adore pic- 
tures. A yellow Jonah, in a crimson whale with fiery | 
entrails, is a favourite subject for these artists, and | 
doubtless bears some allegorical meaning. From this | 


saloon open the two or three rooms of the house—the | “ Morton’s Patent Slip,” on which we have often 
kitchen, the divan, and the principal bedroom. ‘The | watched with interest the hoisting of large vessels up 


floors are covered with matting, but, with the excep- 
tion of the cushions on the raised platform round the 


wall of the room (about 18 inches from the floor), | 
there is nothing else in the rooms offered for general | 


competition to the public. Above are dark attics. 
Voila tout! My apartment would form a study fer 
Dr. Reid or Mr. Gurney.” 

WorkMEN’s READING Rooms: AN EXAMPLE 
Worrny or Imiration.—Mr. W. H. Leatham, of | 
Hemsworth Hall, Pontefract, is erecting a neat build- 
ing at Hemsworth, to be called the “ Working Men’s | 
Reading Room,” at a cost of about 130/. exclusive of 
site. Mr. Leatham intends, it seems, to supply the 


provincial papers. The whole expense of the institu- 
tion, including fuel, lighting, cleaning, &ec. is to be 
defrayed by the founder. Hemsworth is a village 
containing nearly a thousand inhabitants, chiefly fol- 
lowing agricultural pursuits ; but there is also a con- 
siderable number of masons, carpenters, smiths, &e. 
who at present, it is said, spend their leisure time 
very unprofitably : these, as well as the farm labourer, 
will now have access to a library and newsroom, free 
from any charge whatever. This is a step in the right 
direction towards the establishment of a permanently 
good understanding between the rich and the poor. 

Bortnc and Brastinc—Mr. H. Kraut, of 
Zurich, has patented some improvements in imple- 
ments for boring rock, &c. for blasting. The tool is 
for increasing the size of a hole at its lower part, and 
consists of a bar of iron, into the lower end of which 
is inserted a steel blade, secured by pins or set screws. 
The blade and bar are tapered off from the eutting 
edge, and the instrument is worked vertically up and 
down from above. 7 


Isley, of | 


Warter-Merers: Soctety or Arts.—At the last | MemoriaL Winpow, Rockincnam.— We are 
meeting of this society, Lord Bervriedale in the chair, asked by Mr. Hedgeland to say, that the memorial 
the first paper read was on water-meters, by Mr. J. window lately erected in Rockingham Church, to the 
Glynn, F.R.S. After alluding to the necessity for memory of the late Hon. R. Watson, was executed, as 
come correct measurer of water, now that there was a| well as designed, at his establishment. 
very general demand for the constant supply system,| Heatrn or Giass-currers.—At a late committee 
the author described what he thought were the essen- | meeting of the Stourbridge Sanitary Association, a 
tials of a good water-meter. The majority of those | conversation took place regarding the health of glass- 
hitherto invented had, he considered, been deficient in | cutters. Mr. A. Freer stated that there was more 
one or more essentials, and the jury of the Great | sickness occasioned by metallic poisons among the 
Exhibition did not award even honourable mention to | glasscutters of this district than those of Birmingham, 
any meter, though five different contrivances were ex- | which the men themselves were of opinion was owing 
hibited there. He then explained the leading features to the larger quantity of arsenic employed in the 
of the several plans which had been proposed. A polishing of the glass by the trade of Stourbridge 
meter invented by Mr. Chadwick, of Salford, had re- | than that of Birmingham, and which Mr. Freer ima- 
cently been brought under his notice, which it was gined must arise from this metal forming, with the 
stated only varied 5 per cent. between a head of water lead also employed, a most deadly poison, the arse- 
of one foot and one of 300 feet. In this meter a/ niate of lead. The sooner the glasscutters mount the 
wire gauze or sieve was introduced between the | moustache the better for their sanitary welfare. 
supply-pipe and two inlet passages, situate in the; AN Eccentric Enoiisuman’s Housr.—Whilst 
bottom of a cylindrical vessel. These passes opened | talking of our countrymen, it is perhaps not out of 

into two vuleanised india-rubber bags, embedded and | place to mention that one of them, whose name I 
laid flat on the bottom of the vessel, and there were | cannot yet ascertain, has just distinguished himself by 
‘openings at the other extremities of the bags, for | an act of singular eccentricity. He has built a house 
allowing of the exit of the water into the meter. On in the Quartier Tivoli for the residence of himself, his 
the water entering these bags, it sets in motion three | wife, and eight children, which is the talk of all Paris. 
conical rollers attached to a central spindle in connee- | It is circular, like the J/a//e aux Bles, and has neither 
tion with the ordinary counting wheels and dial, each | door nor window externally. The approach to it is 
revolution of the rollers registering exactly the con- | from the ground floor on to the roof by means of a 
tents of the bags. The second paper read was | ladder, which is moved up or down by machinery 
“ Deseription of Taylor’s Water Meter,” by Mr. B. | similar to that of a drawbridge. There is only one 
Fothergill. This meter consists of a cylindrical vessel | floor, and that contains eighteen apartments, more or 
or cistern, of a size proportioned to the bore of the | less small in dimension, looking into the centre, which 
pipe that was to receive and discharge the water. | is lighted from above by a glazed cupola. One stove 





| by a train of wheels connected with the drum, and 


Inside there was a drum revolving on its axis in a| 
vertical or upright position, and the stream passing | 
through the meter was distributed upon the drum at | 
each side of the meter. The registration was given | 


carried to the indicator. There were betwixt 100 
and 200 of such meters working in various parts of 
the country. 


for all these rooms is in the middle, and in summer 
its place is to be occupied by an exquisite parterre of 
flowers. A circular baleony, open to all the apart- 
ments, surrounds this space. The motive for this 
oddity is of course only known to the author of it, 
but everybody can see that two points are gained by 
it—immunity from the taxes on doors and windows, 
and a perfect preventive of any attempt at burglary. — 


| Patent Slips’ has been laid down at the Nova Scotia 


Patent Sup at Bristor.—One of “ White’s | Paris Correspondent of the Morning Post. 





wharf, Hotwells. An iron railroad, upon an inclined 
plane, with a central rail and guide wheels, is laid 
down into sufficiently deep water to allow vessels of 
the burthen for which the slip is calculated to freely 


TENDERS 
For rebuilding Canterbury Hall, Lambeth. Mr. Samuel 
Field, architect, who supplied the quantities :— 


. : : RINE 5, sctknnasvracieecioesenesers £2,899 0 0 
float on to the moveable slip or cradle, which is Saanere (Wandsworth) ...... 2.850 0 0 
attached to it. This cradle is fitted to the centre Haward and Nixon ............. 2,560 0 0 





rail. ‘The vessel is secured safely in her position, and —— stentiorsenoonsn were 4 2 
¢ ae ore pera nia N ac , Anson .... .. 2,486 
a powerful connecting chain is then placed in motion MMR ONET, 3h siseicccoveccocsvaee 2,480 0 0 


by means of a stationary capstan at the extreme end 
of the railway, on the land, worked either by manual 
or steam power; and the vessel, even if of 800 or 


For the erection of a Storehouse, at Barnet, for the use 
of the Royal Middlesex Rifles. Mr. F. H. Pownall, archi- 
tect. The quantities supplied :-— 


1,000 tons, is safely and speedily conveyed up the nee TIT ty ere £2,563 0 0 
inclined plane, high and dry, upon the land. This NOIR Ss 5sccsscnsstanacsancens 2,450 10 9 
| species of slip, as a substitute for a dry dock, has Hill and Lette « PTE .oe 0 0 
many advantages, both in original cost, economy of | PEP \POIGOE 20-2. -o0ne —— 


working, and facility of ship repair. How it comes| For the erection of Dwellings, at Barnet, for the resi- 


\to be ealled White’s Patent Slip we do not know : | dence of non-commissioned officers of the Royal Middlesex 


the principle is by no means new: we recollect of Rifles. Mr, F. H. Pownall, architect. The quantities 





: ss - supplied :— 
one precisely such as this in all essentials, about PP Delay "33 0 0 
thirty years since, at Leith, and then well known as Dadar... =. 2,720 0 0 
IN. cid nniaiibinsscusebever Ais 3 
ce” 5 &°.” eee 2,550 0 0 
ee : . PIPOIED | Liccesecavecceis ... 2,626 0 0 
the inclined plane, and into the open air. Higgs (accepted) 00 





A Noise IN TH 'SE.—A corre , : . Totsit ; 
AN “ F r< THE Hot E.—A cor re sponde nt from For the erection of Dwellings at Uxbridge, for the resi- 
Ipswich writes thus :—‘I am anxious to obtain the dence of the non-commissioned officers of the 5th regiment 
advice of any of your correspondents who may have | of Middlesex Militia. Mr. F. H. Pownall, architect. The 


experienced an intolerable nuisance such as I have to | W@#utities supplied :— 






complain of in the house I now occupy, and the dis- Baey <a pace cies Ss Sal ai “- . . 
covery of the cause of which baffles me. Although it has Dickies and Roberts . 2600 0 0 
| existed eighteen months, and arose from the time I (eee 2,600 0 0 
| excavated the one adjoining, to make a kitchen in the Fassrudge and Son .. : rh 0 0 
| basement, I have not found a person capable of sug- ee 2'349 0 0 
gesting a cause for so remarkable a noise. I will Higgs (accepted) .........0...+ 2,345 0 0 


give you a few particulars. At first it is not con- 


For Tavern, Anerley, for Mr. Mann. Messrs. Wehner 


| tinuous but eeases, or nearly so from about autumn hd i Q iti i 
. . : } . 4 BP ccgee > nd As wh, architects. uantities furnished by Mr 
room with suitable books, a daily and two or three | and Ashdown, 


but as I expected returns about the beginning of | Lansdown :— 


| April as bad as ever. 1 ought also to say it is only FIArding ......0cecsscersorseoveseee £2,295 0 0 
|in the day time, commencing at sun rise, stopping Harriss ......-ec00 ies 2,204 00 
| byde rees 1s the sun recedes fr vest: th * 1 Gammon.. 2,270 0 0 
| by degrees as the sun recedes from west: the stiller anc aa 8s 2,256 0 0 






T. D. Carter .........- Guimots See 
Sanders and Woolcott.......... 2,229 0 0 
Patrick and Son............ 2,189 0 0 


Wm. Higgs (accepted) vag 2,173 0 0 


warmer the air, the more noise ; indeed, a stiff breeze 
seems to stop it. Mine are three substantial brick-built 
and slated houses, built on a rising hill, and were exempt 


till I made the alteration named. The sound is heard ee. 
For the completion of Aythorpe Roding Rectory, the 


most in the basement and ground-floor, and conveyed Paley ot ee ee He 
bv the walls a an 5 . ee enders for the erection of which appeared in our bhumbe 
f ills, IT suppose, to the top of the house—a of 16th July, 1853 :-— 


three story one. It appears like the moan of a small Brown, Lynt..ecssesssessssessees £1,060 0 
| dog, commencing softly, ending suddenly, the length C. and A. Lawrance, Barnet 867 0 0 
| varying from a few seconds to five minutes, with inter- i siicia 
} e 2 % is en ay . , : } . . > Same 
| vals between of various lengths. It is not heardin the| FoF Milton Church, Gravesend : 









house I altered, the end one, and not so load in the Ashton........ sagcndubabhcwatiasutie £2,985 00 
| other. I must do something to stop it, but should like Mid pee o Saag 2847 0 ° 
| the opinion of any of your readers as to the cause, and Holland .. ......esseesers - 2,739 0 0 
| advice under the circumstances.” An examination i aah Seaman - i 0 ° 
| of the place itself would seem to be necessary before Patrick... 2/357 0 0 
advising ; still some of our readers may be led to offer Carter and Ellis ave 2,375 eo 0 

a suggestion. Few ghost stories have so good a oa Higgs “= 3500 0 0 

foundation as this would afford for one. Cobham (Gravesend) steal 2/148 0 6 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ Spring-hill Competition ” (should have sent name), “ Constant 
Subscriber ” (ditto), “T.7 “W.G.” “PN.” * H. RA” “D8.” 
“Competitor.” * C.K. P.” («hall hear from us), “* H. B.* “ Veri- 
tas,” “C.C.N.” “An Architect,” “8K.” “G.G.” (Southwark), 
“g" “7.G” “TP. J.P." “W.H. H.? “PF. D" “One of your 
Readers,” “ 8. C.”""S. W.” “G. W.” “TN. “ W. L. G.” (plan has 
been often mooted), “Mr. L.” “J. N.2 “TW.” “W PG? 
(hanks), “R. BE SB.“ S. BY “8. BA. VF MR. EK 
** W. K.” (take advice of one who can go into the particulars). 


“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 


NOTICE.—Al!l communications respecting advertisements should 


be addressed to the “ Publisher.” and not to the “ Editor:” all | 


other communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
to the Publisher 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


LONDON SHADOW 
A GLANCE AT 
THE “HOMES” OF THE THOUSANDS. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.RS. &e. ke. 


With numerous Illustrations by John Brown. 


“We cannot too strongly recommend this work.”— Morning 
Herald. 

“This volume ie written in a most practical spirit.—a spirit at 
once wise and kind,—and should be extensively circulated.”— 
Atheneum. 

* Deserves the wide-t ciren)ation.”—Aflia, 

“ An appalling book.”— Leader. 

“The subject is one of great public importance."— Literary 
Gazette. 

** It is so interesting that those re soem it and read half a page 
will be sure to read it throuzh.” 

“Mr. Godwin has sounded the als cn fearlessly, vet withont pre 
sumption against the enemy now at our gates Art Journal 


GEORGE ROU Th EDGE and 00, FARRINGDON. STREET; 
the “ Builder” Office, 1, York-street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OOD and SOBER PLASTERERS 


WANTED.—One or Two who perfectly understand either 
building or shop work, especially in cement or artificial stone and 
terra cotta work. Also a LAD. competent at casting in cement 
WITH SAND, and if steady and persevering may probably have 
regular employment by applying to JAS. PULHAM, Modeller 
ons siemens ‘Bocntourns, Herts. 


OOD M AS INS for Bs: ATH STONE 
WANTED at Grittleton House, near Chippenham, Wilts, 
Apply on the Works. 








TO CLERKS OF WORKS, &ec. 


ANTED, a Man to TAKE CHARGE of 


the Repairs and Erections of Buildings on an Estate in 
the Midland Counties’ He must be competent to prepare plain 
plans and elevations of butidings, and to take out quantities, &c. 
A man possessing some knowedge of timber valuing. and the 
management of woods in addition to the above, would be pre- 
ferred. Salary from 100 to 1201. per annum. Appl cations, with 
uit of testimonials, to be addressed to N. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


ANTE D, an APPRENTICE to the 
PA‘ KING- CASE MAKING~—Apply at 93, Newgate- 
street, between tne hours of Five and Six p.m. 


“TO PLUMBE RS. 


ANTED, an experienced PLUMBER; no | 


person need apply unless he is thoroughly acquainted | 


with the business. and his character will bear the strictest investi- 
gation. The situation would be permanent, ond at liberal country 
‘wages.—Apply to hrincenet 48 SMITH and SON, Herthamptes. 


ANTE D, 
AMAZON LIFE ASSU KANCE and LOAN COMPANY, 
and SICK BENEFIT yeh tod Y. A liberal commission aud pro- 
curation fees 7“ ae lications to be made to 
BERT’ EORGE WEAR, F.K.G.S. 
i amine ey London. Mans Ager a Actuary. 
Loans on personal security. 





TO BU TL DERS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
ANTED, by a ste -ady and industrious 


Young Man. aged 20,a SITUATION as IMPKOVER in 
a Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Shop, where good work is executed. 
Has been at the trade six years. Wages pot so much an object as 
good work.—Address. R. Mr. Bawtrees, Beehive Coffee-house, 7, 
Cc ene place, Newington-butts. 


ANTED, on a Railway on the C ontinent, 
Two or Three PERMANENT PLATE-LAYEKS, end 
Two or Three strong YOUNG MEN, used te make ra:l|way waggons 
= barrows. Wages. 21s. per week ~ Apply, personally or by letter 
id), to Mr. GEO. POOLE, 8, Fore-street, City, London. 
3. None need apply who cannot be wel: recommen ied for 
steady conduct and being workm: n. 








TO MANAGERS OF IRON FOUN ‘DRIES. 


WANTED, as MANAGER, for a large and 


well-established Iron Foundry and Engineering Works 
in North Lancashire. an able and experienced person. He must 
be well acquainted with, and able to make working drawings, aud 
competent to direct a large body of workmen. As the entire 
management of the work« will be entrusted to him, he will reveive, 
in addition to a liberal salary, a prospective interest in the success 
ofthe concern. None need apply but those who are thoroughly 
competent to undertake the office, and whose textimonials ar» 
unexceptionable.— Application to be made to Mr. TIMtUMAS 
STOREY, Lancaster. 


TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 
ANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor, a 


Goons Men competent to TRACE and FINISH DHAW- 
INGS, and make himself geuerally useful. Any one seekiug im- 
provement will find this a good opportuniy for advancement. A 
small saiary will be given.—Address. with references and terms, 
and where last employed, to T. L. S. 6, John-street, A delphi. 








TO ENGINEERING SURVEYOKs, 


WANTED, an accurate and expeditious 

SURVEYOR, accustomed to triangulate and make town 
surveys in accordance with the specimen plans of the Hoard of 
Health, as also to take the levels. None but those who have had 
good practice on similar work need apply.— Address, stating full 


atticulars with terms, to OUMICKUN, care of Mr. B. Wheeler, | 
change-arcad 


e, Mauchester 





TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


ANTED, a good working SHOP| 


FUKE MAN; ; one woe can be well recommended.— 
Address, B. stating age. where last employed and , required, 
Post-office, Browniow-place, Queeu’ yp retd, Dalstu 


ACTIV E AGE N TS for the | 


FOREMA N to a Builder; one that bas been accustomed 
to fire-proof buildings preferred. — Letters to be addressed to 
Cc. P. H. Office of * ‘The Bui Ider. - 


\ ANTED, fora Tear ‘Mew: w ain ews as com- 


pleted his artic len an ENGAGE ME NT in an architect's 
—_ as Ww orking Clerk. Salary net an object.—Letters, prepaid, 
»H. E. T. 9, Portland- place, Clapham-road. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, 


SITUATION ‘4n an Architect’s and Survevor's Office in 
the City or West-end. Is a first-rate draughtsman. ke and aceus- 
tome! to the general routine of the business. Reference satisfac- 
| toe. Address, A. Z. 27, St. Mark’s-crescent, Queen’s-road, Regeut’s 
| Par 


TO RUTEDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS. &e. 


as FOREMAN and BOOKKEEPER in the P'umbing, 
| Painting, and Glazing department ; can measure and estimate for 
work, and is a correct accountant. Satisfactory references given. 
Address, H. B. 21, Great Dover-street, Borough. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEF RS ‘AND SU RVEY: RS. 


iV ANTED, 


oung Man, 25 years of age, wh» has had extensive expe- 

rience in } irge town and country surveys, levelling. &«.; isa neat 

| and expeditions dranghtsman. and competent in al! the branches 

| of a surveyor’s office. — Address, §. C. Post-office, Oikham, 
Rutland 


as Ab Pl ~ "TT lanl - 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as an 
UNDER CLERK ina Builder's Office, by a young man 
acquainted with the duties of an office as well as the practical part 
of building. NB. No objection to the country.—Address, B. B. 
12, Mirfor -row, Grove road Holloway. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUTT 





ANTED, a’ practical, respectable Gene -ral | 


| 





| 


N Architectural Draughtsman, competent 

to undertake apy kind of Othee work. wants EVENING 

ea: M lien, OY MENT.—Address, F. J. 14, Stockbriage-terrace, 
*”Amilico. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 
iA THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 


WORKS, of extensive experience, is open toan ENGAGE- 
MENT. Satisfactory r . ferences given. Address, pre-paid, 5. E. 8. 
Office of “ The Builier ” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


N ASSISTANT is desirous of meeting 
with a RE-ENGAGEMENT in the above-named Office. 
Unex« septionah le references can be given.—Address, free, to 8. M. 


No. 1a, Cold-bath rr Clerkenwell. 


Vy ANTED, bythe Advertiser, a SITUATION 


an ENGAGEMENT, by a. 


WwW ANTED to APPRENTIC Ba a Youth to | 


the above (in-door) ; a short distance from town pre‘erred. 
Moderate premium not objected to.—Address,G, A. Mrs. Pain, 
Broad way, Stratford, Essex. 


W: ANTED, by an experienced practical 
Man (a carpenter and joiner), a RE-ENGAGE MENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, SHOP or GENEKAL FOREMAN. Un- 
exceptionable te-timonials for sixteen years as to character and | 
abilities.— Address, J. U. 9, Little Barlow-street, Marylebone. 


TO ARCHITFOTS AND RU ILDE RS 


W: ANTED, a SITUATION, bya respect: able | 





| 
i: 


Man, who can prepare finished and working crawings, is | 


pe rfectly acquainted with builders’ acco ints. and — have twelve 
vears’ recommendation from his last employer.—Acdre-sto A. B. 
at Mr. Giffora’s, 14, Cumberland-street, Middlesex Hospital. 


Want ED, by a respect: ible, middle- aged | 


Man, a SITUATION as BOOKKEEPER TIME. 
KEEPER. &c. writes a good plain hand, understands accounts, 
aud can give security.—Address, prepaid, G. FP. M. 138, Liliington- 
stree tt, P mlico. 





TO p LU MRE RS AND RU iL DERS. 
rr TY 
WAS TED, a SITUATION, by a thorough 
practical plumber. No objection to taru his hind to any 
other part of the trade. Good reference can be given from his lve 
empl, yyer, ‘Direct to M. C. 16a, Cumberland-mews, Edgeware-road. 


| O MASTER BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 19, having served part 


of his time to 4 master bricklayer, vow wishes to be 


_| ARTICLED for TWELVE MONTHS. — Letters addressed for 


C. P. Mr. Binzham’s, Baker, White hapel-road 
“To P = = <8 ( come ANIES, OR PRIVATE aR VTL EMEN 
NG HUUSES OUT TO AUSTRALIA 


HE yet a Carpenter, having super- 
iutended several extensive first-ciass buildings. erected on 

au estate pear London, for the last four years, and being now 
nearly completed, aud wishing to go out to Australia, would be 
| glad to enter into an ENGAGEMENT, to act as Agent or super- 
intend the erection of Temporary or Permanent Buildings, in any 

| parc of Austra'ia.—Direct, W. TODD, 45, Liverpool-street. King’s- 
| CLOWSER, Estate Agent, Uak-hill Lodge. Oak-hill-park, Frog- 
nell, Hampstead. 





| TO MASTER SMITHS, BUILDERS, &e. 


HE Advertiser wishes a SITUATION as! 


| advanced if required. 
FOREMAN or WORKING FOREMAN. He is tho oughly | 


/NekWoop.— BUILDING LAND TO BE 


| competent in all the branches of town and country wor 
| Address, A. B. No. 5, Ebe mezer place, Ww est Ludia-road, Limehouse, 
To HOUSE DECOKATORS, GLAZIERS, &e. 


| AMPLOYERS can be SUPPLIED with 


| experienced WORKMEN by applying at the JACUB'S 
| WELL, Charles-street, Manche- vs ve re. 

| T. . WHITAKER, Secretary. _ 

} 

! 





TO WASTER PLUMBERS, 


| 
} 
| 


| 





| cross. Reference and further particulars, of Mr. THOMAS | 





TO ARC HITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


DRAUGHTSMAN is desirous of an 


ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's or Engineer’s Office.— 
Address, to Y. Z. 23, Northumberland-place, Westbourne-grove. 





TO LAND SURVEYORS, 
YOUNG MAN, of some experience in the 
profession, and well connected, is desirous of an ENGAGE- 


- ent. : _ idress to G. W. at Mr. Druce’s, 29, Weymouth-street, 
or la P ce 





TU PAINTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
YOUNG MAN, aged 25, who has some 


knowled-e in house paintiug, wishes to ENG \GE himself 
tu sume one in the above line, where he can make himself gene- 
rally useful. Wages, 18s. per week.— Direct to A. B. Gutta Percha 
Depot, 128, High-street, Camden-town. 








lA . . 
ARTNERSHIP.—A person carrying on a 
large Marble business in an important provincral town, 
being de irous of erecting machinery, is willing to take a PARTNER 
who can command about 5007, Prefe rence will be given to one 
practically acquainted with monumental work. A business of 
more than 3,001 per annum is doing, and the clear profits are 
about 20 per cent. With increased facilities this amount ma 
easily be doubled. The fullest’ particulars will be required an 
given. Applications, with real pame and address, statiug amount 
of capital, acquaintance with business, and other particul«rs, will 
| have prompt atteation. All communications strictly confidential. 
—Adiress, H. R. B. Uffice of * The Builder.” 





UILDING LAND TO LET, at very low 


ground-rents. for ninety-nine years, close to Regent’s-park, 


| and on the foot of Primrose-hill, a few minutes’ walk from the 


city s ation,—for third-rate eight-roomed houses, for which there 
is a great demand in that locality. and would readily let or sell. 
There are some frontages suita»le for shops, and others for private 
houses; also some with great depth behind, where work hops or 


| public establishments might be erected.— For plausand particulars 


apply to F. E ILOART, 9, Harrington- -square. 


REE HOLD BULLDING LAND at 
TWICKENHAM~—8 acres, situa’e near the Church and 
Kailway Station, with 1,600 feet frontage to Kingston New-road, 
and with private access to the river Thames at C ross Deep The 
land is thoroughly drained by a capacious sewer newly constructed, 
and will be LET or SOLD in parcels, to suit the ¢ mvenience of 
buyers. Apply, for plan of the ground and further pi rticulars, 
to JAMES CLARK, : Billiter-street, London. N B. About 
three acres of the ground consist of a produ tive well-stocked 
walled garden, with a large range of substantial forcing-houses. 


ROUND TO LET, for Building, in the 
parish of SHOREDITCH, at the rear of Messrs. Belling- 

ham’s Distillery, Queen’s-road. Dalston, in Plots, which will be 
pointed out by Mr. HARKIS, at the Counting-house on the 
Estate ; aud in the parish of ISLINGTON, at Grove-road, near 





| the Cock, U pper Holloway, in Plots, which will be pointed out by 


Mr. GREEN, at the Counting-house, on the Estate —Apply for 
particulars as above, or to D. HUGHES, Suliciter, 13, Gresham- 
street, Guildhall. 


UILDING LAND TO BE LET, at 
ACTON, HOMERION, WIMBLEDON, CHERISEY, 
(close to the Station), SUDBU TRY (near Harrow), at CROY DON 





| (within a mile of the Station), and at NORWOUD | within three 
| minutes’ walk of the Station). and LOWEK NOKWUOD, near 
| Tulse Hill, admirably situate for building purposes. For particu- 


lars, apply to Mr. W. F. LOW, Solicitor, 67, Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square. Leases direct from the Freeholder. Money 





LET, withi« three minutes’ walk of the Norwvod Station 


| im Wimpole (hereafter to be called Lincolu) Koai, South-hill, 


YOUNG MAN (having served his time in | 


the City) wishes f at ENGAG+ MEN’ in the PLUMB- | 


IN, Remuneration not so much an object as improvement — | J) 'are Upwards of forty trains stop at the Norwood Station 


Address, J. H. B. Mrs. Abraham's, Lonudon-road, Swaftham, 
Norfolk. 


BUILDER’S BOOK-KEEPER wishes 


for a SiTUATION.—Address, A. B. 5, London-s:reet, Pad- 
i dingt: on 








TO “ARC HITPOTS. “BUILDERS, AN AND OTHERS 


with a full view of the Crystal Patace and Grounds, aud only one 
mile distant, southern aspect, with some of the most magnificent 
views in the county of Surrey, on which building has commenced, 
and houses nearly completed for occupation, close te a church. 
The roads are substantiaily made, and the water of the South 
Lambeth Company, from Thames Ditton, laid on to the houses 
erecied. Builders and gentlemen desirous of a first-rate site will 
find this spot worthy their attention, and advances will be made 
if required.—For further parti ulars and plans of the Estate, 
apply to Mr. W. F. LOW, Solicitor, 67, Wimpole-street, Cavendish- 


oe the day. Leases direct trom the freeholder. 


> UILDING LAND TO LET for 99 years, 


situate at Haverstock-hill, H amg, near the Railway 
Station, for third and fourth class huuses, and shops on part if re- 
quired. The class of house may be seen, and further particulars 





| obtained, on application to Mr. GKINDER, 12, Bath-place, 


A THOROUGH practical CLERK of) 


WORKS, or BUILDER s FUKEMAN, is open to a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT ; is a 
with measuring. &c Good ref-rences given —Address, pre-paid, to 
A. G. ae St. John’s-roai, we Berkshire. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
CLERK of WORKS, fully qualified to 


ce manpage extensive works, apd possessing first-rate knowledse 
of construction, is in wanc of an ENGAGEMEN [.—Address, 
eon Byrw m v iMa. Bi uttersea, Sur rey. 


YOUNG MAN, who served five years to 
an eminent Architect, and has since been under gentlemen 
of eminence, is now desirous of EMP OYMENT, whe sre cloce 
attention is required, combmed with ability as to working a 
drawing, and architectural knowledge.— Letters to A. . 
| Messrs. Maxwell and Co. 31, Wienslerions, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
| , TAT Y A. ° 
YOUNG MAN of highly 
connections, having distributed the greater portion of his 
time in the practical department of a first-class bu’ Ider, is desirous 
of an ENGAGEMENT in an Office as JUNIOR CLERK, where 
an opporiunity would be afforded to assist in taking out quantities 
U mqueeptions ee references can be given.—Address, L. K. Mr. 
Barlow's, Post-office, Ho!l joway. 





| YOUTH to be APPRENTICED imme- 


diately.—To Civil and Leeomotive Engineers, Architects, 

aud Land Agents —The Friends of a Youth having @ taste for 

drawing ana mathematics, will pay @ liberal premium to article 

him to a member of one of the above professions, if in extensive 

| practice — Direct, with full particulars and a list uf works ou baud, 
to W. 91, Piccadilly. 


respectable | 


fair draught-min, and wel acquainted | 


| 


William-street, Caledonian-road ; or to Mr. 8U LLY, at Messrs, 
Vincent and Day's, 2, Paper-buildings, Temple. 


O BE LET, a large SITE for BUILDING, 


on the direct rvad from r the rystal Palace to the W est-end ; 
five miles f om the bridges, and skirted by a neighbourhood covered 
with houses of the best character.—For particulars apply to 
Messrs. ANSON and SUN, Laurence ’ountuey-lane. 





Po BUILDEd«s, STONE-M ASONS, AND ENGIN FERS. z 
LET, a LARGE YARD, WORK- 
SHOPS, and SHEDS, fit for any Manuiactariag Business, 


enclosed with Folding Gates and Dwelling-house attached. — 
Inquire of J. W. 14, New Miilman-street, Poundling Hospital 


O BE LET or SOLD, a Ten-horse Power 


BRAM-ENGINE, Boiler, and Fittings, complete. - pale or 
without premises. — Apply | at 69, W hitecrons-street, St. Luk 








TO BU ILDING SOCIETIES. 
O BE LET, im the Neighbourhood of Ken- 
singtun, some eligible lots of “BUILDING LAND, at a 
moderate ground rent.—Apply to Mr. DUN FURD, Stationer, &c. 
42, Migh-street, Notuing-! bal 





dhall, London. May 1, 1854, 


mlHE COMMITTEE "for LETTING the 


BRIDGE HUUSE ESTATES will meet at Guildhall, on 
FRIDAY, the 12h day of MAY instant, at ONE o'clock pre- 
cisely, Yu LET, by TENDER, on a repairing lease for 18} years, 
from Midsummer-day, 1854, a HOUSE, No. 7, in York-place, 
Kent-street-road, Suuthwark.—A plan of the property and con- 
ditions for letting may be seen, von ogee a at ~ trae 
Uffice, Guildhall. vb, 

Cungnala of the Bridge eas 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 6, 1854, 








TO BUILDERS. 


EVERAL PLOTS of FREEHOLD 


GROUND, suitable for the erection of small houses. TO BE 
LET on building leases, for terms of 100 years, at moderate ground 
rents. Money will (if required) he advanced upen the houses as 
they proceed —Apply to Mr. ETHERINGTON, at the Asylum 
Tavern, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road. 


T T 7 ‘ 7 y Th 

7 ILBURN. — ELIGIBLE BUILDING 
LAXND.—TO BE LET, for Ninety-nine years, or the 
FREEHOLD for SALE, a FRONTAGE of 96 teet by 90 feet in 
depth, for five houses, in the part to be called Park-terrace, adjoin- 
ing the Carlton-road. Als», a Frontage of 54 feet by 76 feet in | 
depth, for three houses, in the part to be called P+ mbroke-road, | 
also adjoining the Carlton-road. ‘The roads and sewers are made, | 
and the gas and water laid down.—Apply to JAMES BOUTELL, ! 
8, George-court, Piccadilly. 











—_ , x va ‘ ™~ rp 

REEHOLD BUILDING GROUND TO 
BE LET or SOLD, TEN ACRES ; excellent roads, twenty- 
five miles from town, two anda half from the Horley, and three 
from the Three Bridges Stations ( Brightou line) <A loop line is 
expected to East Grinstead, with a station near the land, when its 
valne will be doubled; near two churches; and burldings some 
good private dwellings) contiguous, Views delightful; situation 
healthful; soil good) Brick earth is supposed to be on the pro- 
perty, as bricks are burnt near Terms ve ry moderate.—Plans. &e. 
at the Offices of JOHN BURGrS WATSON, Esq. Architect, 
4, Nottingham-place, New-road, Regent’s-park. 


I RYSTAL PALACE.—BUILDING LAND 


TO BE LET, directly opposite the Crystal Palace, and 
facing the new railway station iu the Anerley-road, the corner 
plot being let for a first-class public house. A fine opportunity | 
ofters itself for the erection of shops and private houses that must } 
command high rentals in this locality. Terms moderate. Lease, 
ninety-nine years, direct from the freeholder.— Appl- to Mr. 
ARKTHURK TAYLOR, Architect and Surveyor, 18a, Basinghall- 

' 
| 
| 





street, and 11, Canoubury-square. 
TO BUILDERS AND BUILDING SOCLETIES. 
O BE LET, GROUND for Four Shops, in 
King's-road. Chelsea ; cround-rent low; term, abouc ninety 
vears. Sewer slready in; vaults turned: and street paved.—For 
furtber particulars, apply to Mr. WM. ELLIOTT, Builder, 5, Ox- 
ford-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


ro 7 al Ty 7 ‘ 
RYSTAL PALACE. — BUILDING | 
LAND.—The well-known DULWICH Woot, the chief 
ornament of this beantiful leeality, hes been let on buitding lease. 
and most attract've plots for building Mansious er Villas may now 
be had fora term ot eighty-four years, land-tax redeemed. Leases 
may be had direct from Dulwich College 
As itis the object of the leaseholder and of the College to pre- 
serve the greater part of the wooed. only a limited number of 
houses will be built; and the residents will have access to the 
woods themselves, which will be preserved for their use only. A 
= peels of water from the Lambeth Company's mains may 
ve hn 
Apply to Messre. BANKS and BARRY. Architects and Snr- 
veyors to the Sydenham hill Estate, 27, Sackville street, Piccadilly. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SHOPS.—FOUR 
PLOTS of Freehold Land. suitable for first-class SHOPS, 
the property of the company. and close to the Palace, may be had 
on BUILDING LEASE, with option 0° purchase. 
For particulars apply to Messrs. BANKS and BARRY, Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, 27, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 








" . ” BT EATEP , >] DD 

IGHBURY NEW PARK.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET, in this desirable 
locality, commanding extensive views, To gentlemen de<irous of 
sciecting a site for the erection of villa residevecs, this affords au 
excellent opportunity. Bricks may be had, delivered on the site of 
the intended building, at 30a per thon-and.—For particulars apply 

to Mr. C, HAMBRIDGE, Architect, 73, Coleman-street, City. 


e — - TON 

ROCKLEY-HILL PARK ESTATE, 
a close to the Forest-hill Station, on the Brighton Railway 
TO BE L&T. on Bailding Lease, for ninety-nine years, FOUR 
most elicihle PLO'S of GROUND, at lol. ground-rent each plot 
so0L per plot will be advanced provided a house of approved cha- 
racter of the valuc of 500/, be erected to the sutisfaction of the Sur- 
veyor.—Apply at the Ufhces of GELOURGE MOKGAN, Esq. 5, Chan- 
cery-lane. 





‘TITAN y> ra + 
RIGHTON.—A most eligible SITE for 
TWELVE HOUSES, part of a bold crescent. TO BE LET 
on building lease, a moderate ground-rent. Two-thirds of the 
sinount will he advanced on mortgage.—Apply at tue Offices of 
GEORGE MORGAN, Esq. 5, Chancery-lane. 





COLAPHAM.—To BUILDERS and Others. 
TO BE LET or SOLD, FOUR newly-erected, well-built, 
neat HOUSES, with large gardens, in this favourite lo-ality 
Rent, 35. per annum, or the lease of each house (term, sixty-four 
years) to be sold for the small sum of 300 guineas, Alo T'wo 


| deemed. and tithe free), close to the SLOUGH STATION, on the 


LET, a capital WHARF, in a 

semi-suburban town, with good business attached. A man 
of business habits and some capital may secure an independence. | 
—Address, I. 1. Exeter hall Hotel, Strand, 


' TO LIME. SLATE. COAL, AND CEMENT MERCHANTS, | 
O BE 


r s~”T r . . . | 
YDENHAM.—Valuable Building Frontages 
KR TO BE LET, in the above locality, well adapted for Privare | 
Kesidences. Also, an exceedingly eligible SITE FOR SHOPS, 
in the heart of the village, and abutting upon three public road- | 
ways.—For plans and particulars apply to Measrs. SNOOKE and 
STOCK, Architects, 6, Duke-street, London-bridge. 





Tv FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. 


Ty or nre] ri) rn 
BOUT 35 ACRES of valuable FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND TO BE SOLD, situate at 
Tottenham. within a few minutes’ walk of the Hornsey Station.— 
Apply to HAMMACK and LAMBEKT, Surveyors, 59, Bishops- 
gate street Within. 





PUILDING LAND TO BE SOLD or LET 


on long Building Lease in Plots at Ealing, Putney. Wood- 
creen, near Hornsey ; Hertford, Leeds, Yorkshire; Brockley-hill- 
park, neor Forest-hill ; Round-hill-park, Brighton; Enfield, and 
Castle-hill, Reading. Advances will be made to responsible parties. 
Apply at the Offices of GEORGE MORGAN, Esq. 5, Chancery- 
ane. 








REAT ARBOR-HILL ESTATE, 


SLOUGH. Bucke.—The Directors of the NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT FREEHOLD LAND SOCTETY beg to announce 
that this most desirable FRERHOLD ESTATE (land-tax re- 


Great Western Kailway, and within a half-hour’s ride of the | 


| metropolis, commanding from its high situation most splendid | 


and extensive views of the surrounding country, and Windsor 
Castle, has been purchased for allotments amongst the mem. | 
bers. The estate is most eligibly situated for villa residences ofa | 
superior class, with a frontsge to the high-road from Slough to 
windsor, hounded on the nu rth by the re-ideuce, observatory, and 
grounds of the late Sir John Herschell ; on the south by Upton- 
park. aud in close proximity to the parish church. Public 
meetinyvs will be held at the Mechanics’ Inetitution, Slough, 
on TUESDAY, the 23rd of MAY instant. at SEVEN o'clock in 
the evening, the Kight Honourable Lord CHEWTON, Chairman 
of the Society, in the chair. A ballot for right of choice onthe 
Great Arbor-hill Estate, and other freehold estates purchased for | 
the members of the Society, will take place at the latter meeting. | 
in which ballot all shares previously taken will participate, but | 
should any share be drawn the subscription on which shall be in 5 
arrear.such share will lose all benent from that drawing. The} 
freehold estate at Staines. Midd!+sex, is now in ecurse of slot} 
ment. Eligible building plots, with frontages of 40 feet by a depth 
of 245 feet, for 50l. ; frontages of 20 feet, 251. A contract for making 
the roads, &c. has been accepted, aud they will be immediately 
commenced, under the supervision of the Surveyor of the Society. | 
Conveyances. free of expense. to the allottees. For shares, pro- | 
spectuses, rules, plans, and eendiuons of sale. apply to Mr. 
WATKINS, Staines; Mr. JOHN CLEAVE, Tangier Howse 
Eton; orto JOIN POPE COX, Secretary. Shares, 501. Mouthly 
payments, &s. 57. per cent. interest allowed upon all deposits, 
d-up shares, and subscriptions six months in advance. 

472. New Oxtord-street, London ; and 80, Cheapside, corner of 
Backlersbury. 


\ ANUFACTURING PREMISES! 
p i WANTED on the water-side. or building ground suitable. 
—Apply (by letter), stating particulars, to G. BK. 168, Drury-laue. 














\ A NTED to PURCHASE a COTTAGE, 


detached or ser:-4etached, within five miles, or sixpenny 
omnibus fare of Charing-cross, to coatain drawing-room, parlour, 
and not less than three bed-rooms. kitchen, &e. A good garden 
indispensable.—Address. F R. Mr. Kennet’s, Bookseller, 14, 
York street. Covent Garden, 





” wa » Aan Al ~ x_n Tt 

O BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 

an Old-established PAPERHANGING MANUFACTORY 

in the north of England. which has been in constant work for the 
ast sixty vears. ‘The manufactory, which 1 freehold, is a square 
brick building. three stories high, covered with slate and tile, and 
built and fitted up for the trade. There are fifreen printing-tables 
with presses complete in work ; a grounding and satining shop; 
one light-coloured surface peinting-machine; one grounding-ma- 
chine, with rolling up machine attached: a desiccating drving 
apparatus, applied so that the work is finished and dried off as 
quickly as printed ; colour-mills, embossing machine. aud brush- 
ing machine, ail driven by steam powers upon the premises ; 
lathe, and every conver ience for turniny up rollers for machine | 





work, The stock of colours, paper, grounds, and printed goods are 
of the best de-cription necessary and suitahie for carrying on the 
busine-s, whic! is in full work, to order, and may be extended to 
alargeamovunt. The stock of blocks is large. and is a collection 
of weil selected and saleable patterns. A good and useful set of 
patterns has been sent tothe trade this spring, which are doing 
well and promise a large amouut of orders. The value of the 
concern is estimated at about 10.0001. and particulars may be 
known op application to Messrs. SHIELD and HAKWOUD, 
Solicitors, No. 10, Clements-lane, Lombard-street, London. 


mo PAPER-IANGERS and BUILDERS. 





Carcasses. to be Sold for 1201. each, one-half of the purchase-money 
may remein on mortgage.—Apply to Mr. CARPENTER, Solicitor, 
3, Elm-court, Temple. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO 

BE SOLD, in lots of 100 feet frontage, by 260 feet deep. at 

10M. and 125. per lot, beautifu!ly situsted within a few minutes’ 

walk of the Carshalton Station of the London, Cro\don, and 

Epsom Railway, Surrey, about eleven miles from London, on an 

eminence commanding views of great extent and beauty 

to Mr. D. B SLADEN, Solicitor, 38. King street, Cheapside ; or 

Messrs. BROWN ana ROBERTS, Surveyors, 22, Throgmorton- 
sire 








NEAR the STATION, BARKING-ROAD. | PAPER- HANGINGS. — JEFFREY, 


TWO PLOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, in 


BREMEL-STREET, adjvining the Victoria Docks, where houses | the trade to their patterns of Paver-hangings for the present 


are ip great demand. havinga frontage of 30 feet. anda depth of 
(4 feet. Kailway tickets secured to the occupiers of houses on this 
estate according ‘to the conveyance. at 50s, a year, for first-class 

aud2"s. for second-class, to travel between Woolw ch and London. 
Price, 110l.—Address (prepaid), ELLIOTT, care of Mr. Taylor, 
70, Fenchurch--treet. 


4REEHOLD LAND.—TO BE SOLD 
cheap.a PLOT of FREEHOLD LAND, situate on the best 
part of Croydon-common, Surrey. within one mile of the railway 
station, having a frontage of 90 feet to a new 40-feet road, by a 
depth of 130 feet, sufficient for six six-roomed houses,—a descrip- 
tion of property much in request in the neighbourhood. Builders 
requiring advances can be accommodated. Soil gravel. Also near 
the former, to be sold a bargain, a Plot of Ground, which is let on 
building lease to a respectable party for ninety-nine years, ata 
ground-rent of 131. 15s. per annum, which ground-rert is to be in- 
cluded in the sale. In both cases most of the purchase-money can 
remain on tmortgage.—Apply to JOSEPH SPRINGBETT, Esq. 
Architect, 6, De Beauvoir-grove, Kingsland. 











Apply | 


FIF:Y THOUSAND PLECES of PAPER-HANGINGS 
| be! SALE, from 4d. to 2s, 6d.—To be seen at 9, Queenhithe, 
| VTondon, 





r\) Try 7 re] ’ _ 
| PAPER-HANGINGS.—The CHEAPEST 
| HOUSE in London for every description of PAPER- 
| HANGINGS is CRoOsS’S WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 22, 
{GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, Oxford-street. where you can | 
| select from the LARGEST and MOST EXTENSIVE Assortment 
}in the Kinvdom, 1) HIKTY PER CENT. CHEAPER than any 
| other house inthetrade. Builders, Decorators, Dealers, and large 
consuiners will do w. ll to visit this establishment. 


ALLEN and Cv. Paper Staivers, beg to call the attention of 


| season, which comprise every description of style and quality, 
from the most elaborate decoration to the cheapest paper that can 
| be produced, and which they are prepared to offer at very low 
prices. J. A. and CO. siso resnectfully inform the trade that they 
have OPENED a WAREHOUSE at No. 500, OXFORD-STREET, 
ee all goods cau be obtained on the same terms as at the 
actory. 
| GUTTA PERCHA PAPER FOR DAMP WALLS. J. A. and 
2 are the sole vendors of this well-known remedy for Damp 
a 





8. 
115, Whitechapel, near the Obelisk, and 500, Oxford-street. 
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PA PERHANGINGS.—TRUMBLE and 

COOKE, 3. Uxford-street, London (Manufactory, Leeds), 
| respectfully inform the Trade and Builders generally that they 
have now an immense STOCK of PAPERHANGINGS mau- 
factured from their new patterns (for the present season), consist- 
ing of Flock, Gold, Satins, Vaks, Granites, Marble, »nd Machine 
Goods, which they can supply on terms highly advantageous to 
the purchaser, 





TO FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, SPECULATIVE 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
rl’ Ty hHaor r . 

J ORT HW ICK ESTATE, Harrow-on-the- 
A Hill. — PLOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND TO 
BE LET or SOLD, adjoining the Railway station, possessing one 
of the most picturesque views in Middlesex. Parties erecting 
houses thereon have the advantage of a free first class railway 
ticket during the term of eleven years. For plans and further 
particulars, apply at the Offices of the Architects, irr. E. A. SPURK, 
3, Newton-romi, Westbourne-grove, or Mr. CHARLES LAWR, 


17, Clement’s-inn, Strand. Se 
yee eg wers aud roads formed. Advances 


y r T "i 
RCHITECTURAL, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
A ING. and SURVEYING OFFICES, established by Messrs 
HY ot gai and LEWIS, Architects, Civil Engineers, Sur 
vevors, &c. 

For preparing Gentlemen for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Levellers, Draught«men, Measurers, Valuers, &c. and for giving 
EVENING INSTRUCTION, in Architectural and Civil Engineer- 
ing, Drawing and Designing, Making Finished and Workin 
Drawings, Preparing Gpesifientions, Taking out Quantities, Pre-- 
paring Estimates, &c. &c. Terms, One Guinea per Quarter. —For 
a ae &c. apply at the Offices, 34, Guildford-stree:, Russell- 











CPENING of the CRYSTAL PALACE, 
1854.—It is intended to Open the Crystal Palace and Park 
at the end of MAY ; after which they will be open Daily, Sundays 


| excepted 


The following are the arrangements for the admission of the 
rf 


| public :— 


Five SriimeG Days.—On Saturdays the public will he admitted 
by payment at the doors, by tickets of 5s. each, and by tickets to 
include conveyance by railway. 

Haxr-crown Days. —On Fridays the public will he admitted by 
payment at the doors, by tickets of 2s. 6d. each, and by tickets to 
include convevanee hy railway. 

Suitttnc Days —Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
days will be shilling days. At the cates, a payment of Is. each will 
admit the public, or tickets entitling the holder to almission to 
the Palace aud Park, and also to conveyance along the Crystal? 
Palace Railway, from London-bridge station to the Palace and 
back, will be issued at the following prices :— 






Including first-class carriage ..........+++ . 28. 6d, 
Including second = ditto ........e0eeee oe «25.00, 
Including third WE excsccncserscaes 1s, 6d, 


Cur_pren.—Children under twelve years of age will be admitted 
at half the above rares. 

Hours or Ovenine.—The Palace and Park will be opened on 
Mondays, at Niue o'clock ; on Tuesdays, Weduesdays. aud Thurs- 
days at Ten o'clock, am.; and on Fridays and Saturdays, at 
Twelve o’clock, and close every day an hour before sunset. 

OventnG Day.—The opening will take place about the end of 
May. The precise day will be announced as early as possible. On 
that occasion season tickets only will be admitted. 

Season Tickers.—Season tickets will be issued at two guineas 
each. to admit the proprietor to the Palace and Park onthe day 
of opening, and all other days when the building is opentothe 








| publie. 


Season tickets, to include conveyance along the Crystal Palace 
Railway from London-bridge to the Palace wud back, without fur- 


| ther charge. will be issued at four guineas each, subject to the re- 


gulations of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company ; but these tickets will be available ouly for trains from 
and to London and the Palace on such days as 1t is open to the 
public, and will not be available for any intermediate stations. 

Noseason ticket will be transferable or avuilable except to the 
person whose signature it bears, 

Fami.y Season Tickets —Members of the same family who re- 
side together will have privilege of taking season tickets for their 
own use, with or without railway conveyance, on the following 
reinced terms :— 

Families taking two tickets will be entitled to 10 per cent. dis 
counton the gross amount paid for such tickets; taking three 
tickets, to a discount of 15 per cent. ; taking four tickets, to a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. ; and five tickets aud upwards, to a discount 
of 25 per cent. Families claiming the above priviieze, and desiring 
to avail themselves of it, must apply in the accompanying form; 
and these tickets will be available only to the persons named in 
such application. Printed forms of application may be had at the 
Office, 3, Adeluide-place, aud at the other ottices fr tickets. ; 

reason tickets will entitle to admission from the opening day till 
the 20th April, 1855. 

Applications may be made for season tickets at the Offices of the 
Company. 3, Adelaide-place, London-bridge. Season tickets, as 
soon as ready, will be delivered in the order in which the applica- 
tions have been made, at the Offices of the Company, 3, Adelaide- 

lace, London-bridge, and 14, Kegent-street ; and at the Crystad 
-alace; al-o at Mr. Sams’, 1, St. James’s-street; Mr. Mitchell's, 
Bend-street; Westerton’s Library. Knightsbridge. The tickets 
to inelude conveyance by railway will be velivered at the Uffice of 
the Secretary of the Brighton Kailway, London-bridge. 

SreciaL Keccurations ano Bye-Laws.—Ail the general provi- 
sions and regulations mentioned above are to be understood as 
being subservient to such special provisions, regulations, and 
bye-laws oa the part of the Railway Company and the Palace 
Company as may be found necessary to regulate the traffic, and to 
meet special oceasions and circumstances which may from time 
to time arise.— By order of the Board, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


Adelaide-place, London-bridge, April 13, 1854. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FAMILY SEASON TICKETS, 
To G. Grove, Esq. Secretary, 3, Adelaide-place, London-bridge. 
Sin.—Be geod enough to supply me with Family Season Tickets 
flowing members of my family, who are ull 
Yours obedientiy, 


for myself and the fol 
residing with me. 





Designation ............-.00+6 “see 
Christian Name. Surname. 


SCHEDULE OF PKICES OF FAMILY SEASON TICKETS. 


WITHOUT CONVEYANCE BY | ANCLUDING CONVEYANCE BY 
RAILWAY, | RAILWAY. 
0| Two tickets 6 
6) Three 6 
0; Four..... . ‘ 0 
6 Five @ 
0) Six.. 0 
6 Seven o 
0) Eight 0 
6) Nine. 0 
0\ Ten 0 





Note.—The above application must be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, as above, and accompanied by a remittance for the full 


| amount of the tickets asked for, according to tre above schedule, 
| in favour of GEURGE FASSON, 3, Adel side-place. 


Cheques must 
be on a London banker, and be crossed with the words ** Union 
Bank of London.” And no application, uuless so accompanied, 


will be attended to. 
, ~E > 
RYSTAL PALACE and PARK.— 
SEASON TICKETS, which alone will be entitled to 
Admission on the Opening Day, and further available until the 
ist of May, 1855, may be obtained, by authority of the Directors, 
at Mr. MITCHELL'S Library, 33, Uld Bond-street. Single 
Tickets, Twe Guineas each; with a reduction upon two or more 
—_ for members of the same famiiy.—Koyal Library, 33, Uld 
Sond-street. 








TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS, COAL- 
MASTERS, AND OTHERS 3 
hl _ yr oh al =] ba 

O BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
TEN PERMANENT RAILWAY TRUCKS, made of the 
best English oak and yellow pine, calculated to carry five tons and 
upwards, are perfectly new and fit for immediate use. They are 
suitable for a company’s goods or coal-trucks, or a con'ractor’s 
ballast-trucks, and will be sold a bargain. A!so a Four wieele. 
coupled Engine, recently put in good repair.—For particulars, &c. 

address D. P. 1’ ost-oftice, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


tl ~T ’ 4 = 
IGHTNING CONDUCTORS.— 

L RK. 8S. NEWALL and CO. Patentees of the Copper Kepe 
Lightning Conductor, beg to inform the nobility, clergy, &c. that 
they supply Lichtuing Conductors, with the point and all staples 
complete for fixing, at one shilling the foot, 

RK. 8. NEWALL and CO.’s Patent Copper Rope Conductor is 
being used by architects, enginecrs, and scientific men in ail parts 
of the world. 

OF FICES,—Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
130, Strand, London. 
67, Hyde-park-street, Glasgow 
27, Dule-street, Manchester. 


‘ J . 

OUSE DECORATIONS— 

J. MAC LACHLAN, Painter and Decorative Artist, 35, 
St James’s-street, and at Clapham-common, informs Architects, 
Surveyors, and Others, that he 1s prasticaily acquainted with his 
trade in all its details, aud respectfully requests a trial from those 
who may wish to have their work nicely executed at a very mode- 
rate charge, and punctual to time. J. MacL. will be glad te make 
designs for the decoration of rooms, or public buildinys, in anv 
oobi the kingdom, with estimates. — Tenders for general 


TO ARCHITROT 
(COMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.— 


Mr. THOMAS 8, BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
Paintersin Water near rae author of “ The Picturesque Arehi- 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen,” &c. and of “London as it is,” 
ofters his services in Tinting Bac! nds, cenpegtee 
Views, Interiors, &c. From the long experience he has had ik 
ew per ae = he is fully aware of the points essentially Decessary 


to. Drawi d designs lith perior 
manner.—Addree, Mr. BOYS, 32, Albany-strect’ eceut'y racks 
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TODD’S PATENT METALLIC PROTOXIDE PAINT. 





Tue Parent Metatitc Proroxipe Part now offered has been found, after the most severe trials, to be peculiarly efficacious in preserving Iron from 
Oxidation, Wood from Decay, and Masonry and Brickwork from Dampness. Applied to Iron, it unites with it most intimately, forming a complete coating ; so 
that thus protected, it will be found equal to the best galvanized iron. Hence its great value to all Engineers and Iron Founders as an application to iron 


vessels, iron roofs, steam and water pipes, Kc. &e. It adheres firmly to iron, even at a red heat. 
venting the discolourations formed by vegetation, and keeping out all dampness. 


For stuccoed buildings it will be found to be effectual in pre- 


For terms, application to be made at the Offices of the Company, 12, Bishopsgate-street Within ; or to the following Agents :— 


Messrs. PITCHFORD, Island Lead Works, Limehouse, 


Messrs. G. and T. WALLIS, 64, Long-acre,..., 


} LONDON. | Messrs. D. and G. BRYMNER 


13s etaasauaa ines’ wee GREENOCK, 





JOHNS’S PATENT PERMANENT STUCCO WASH: 
STUCCO CEMENT, AND STUCCO PAINT: 


JOHNS'’S PERMANENT ae war SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE INGREDIENT, is now fully established. | 


It has been adopted EXTERNALLY and INTERNALLY at some of the larcest Hospitals and Asylums, and ix acknowledged 


to be the most useful Colouring Material in the trade, for its 
COLOUR, and APPLICABILITY to small or large surfaces. IT 


an 
ADH ESIVENESS, NON-ABSORBENCE, UNIFORMITY OF | 


MAY BE EXPORTED TO ANY CLIMATE. 


Ak ag STUCCO CEMENT.—This Cement, which has been established many years, is Bow manufactured on such improved 


principles t 
able. it N 





vat its acknowledged advantages and its suitableness for INTEKNAL as well as EXTERN AL purposes are unquestion- | 
VER CRACKS, BLISTERS, or VEGETATES; has no Caustic qualities, becomes as hard as stone in a few days, 


when it may be painted or papered ; may be cleaned with a brush and water, and will STAND THE TEST OF ANY CLIMATE, 


JOHNS’S STUCCO PAINT.—The merits of this Paint are so justly appreciated by the trade, for its ready affinity to Stucco, Brick. 
or other Rough surfaces; its durability. comparative cheapness (two coats being equal to three of lead paint), that it is of the first 


importance to the public generally, AND WELL WURTH THE ATTENTION OF 


SHIPPERS AND EMIGRANTS. 


Each Material in Casks of 1 to 5 cwt. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


PHILIP HARE and CO. 22, STEEL 


-YARD, UPPER THAMES-STREET. 





UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC EENF’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and | 


PAINT. The PERMANENT WHITE of the Ancients, | 
at contined by its cost to the use of the artist, is now, by 
iubbuck’s Patent, reduced to the price of White Lead. 
The principal characteristics of HUBRUCK’S ZINC PAINT | 
are—Economy, Health, Beauty, and Durability. 


Builders and Contractors find Hubbuck’s Paint the only one | 
adapted to all their purposes ; possessing the great desideratum of 
economy, combined with its high excellence as a paint, it ranks 
alone. Contractors effect a saving of 25 per cent. by using 
HLUBBUCK’S ZINC PAINT. 

HUBBUCK and SON feel it necessary a caution should be cir- | 
culated against imitations of their Paint. These manufactures, | 
centaining frequently pernicious ingredients, are baneful te health | 
and worthless in use, whilst the inexperience of these imitators in | 
the production of pigments is evidenced, vot alone by the coarse 
grainy appearance, but also by the deficiency of that body in their | 
produce, which is known to the painter to be all-essential. That | 
an imposition be not practised, therefore, notice that the cask is | 
marked with the name of the original manufacturer, thus— | 

HUBBUCK——LON DON——-PATENT. i 

If not so marked, the reason may be inferred. 

Every information in the circular to be had of THOMAS 
HUBBUCK and SON, Paint and Varnish Manufacturers, Upper | 
East Smithfield (opposite the London Docks), London. 





rl 4 rn] Ty YT iy T 
HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC! 
MINING COMPANY’S PURE PATENT WHITE ZINC ! 
PAINT is unequalled for permanency of colour, hardness, and | 
brilliancy of surface ; it is unaftected by sulphureous or any other 
vapours or emanations. pane completely innoxious and free from 
the pernicious effects of whitelead, it may be employed in all | 
apartments whilst in use without any inconvenience to the in- 
mates, 

The greatest caution is recommenited to avoid any spurious | 
compounds that might be sold at cheap rates as Pure Oxide of | 
Zine. If any adulteration has taken place in the oxide, either in | 
consequence of impurity in the material primarily made use of to | 

roduce it, an imperfect mode of production, or by mixing with 

he oxide certain substances calculated to give it increased weight, 
it then produces a very inferior instead of a very superior paint, 
end the economy realized by the purchasers of such oxides 
becomes & very expensive result to the owner of the premises | 
painted with them. j 

The VIEILLE MONTAGNE’S ZINC OXIDES, dry or ground 
4n oil. are sold with the VM mark—In Hull, by Messrs. BLUN- 
DELL, SPENCE, and CO.; when ground and dry. by Messrs. | 
T. B. MORLEY and CO.; and by the Company’s Grinding Agents, | 
In London, Messrs. CHARLES DEVAUX and CO. wholesale 
agents, 62, King William-street, City; JACK and BRABY, 
wholesale and retail agents, 8, Tottenham-court, New-road, and 
80, Upper Thames-street, City. In Manchester and Liverpool, by 
Messrs. LAWFORD and CO. of 49, Norfolk-street, Liverpool, who 
are also acknowledged Painters to the Company for Zine Paints, 
and undertake painting ships. warehouses, dwelling-houses, &c. | 
In Leith, by Messrs. R. ANDERSON and CO. Timber-bush. Dry | 
OXIDES and PAINTS, in kegs of 14, 21, and 28 lbs. and upwards, 
to be had of the Company’s Agents in Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Norwich, Ipswich, } 
Poole, and the Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, Man, and Wight; also in | 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast. 

The Company also employ an acknewledged painter in London, } 
who will undertake any description of painting with Zinc Paint | 
by contract. | 

For further particu'ars, apply to the Company’s General Agent | 
in London, Mr. SCHMOLL, 12, Manchester-buildings, West- 
minster. 


7 y Th 
HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 
MINING COMPANY to inform the public that they 
fhave appointed Messrs. T. and 8. KNIGHT, of Great Suffolk-street, 
Southwark, as their painters, whe will he ready to execute any | 
deserintioa of painting and decorating with the Pure Patent 
Shite Zire Paiot. 


mm ~ 
Vy HITE OXIDE of ZINC and ZINC) 
f PAINT. (Langan Scott's Patent.) 

CROWLEY, WHITE, and CROWLEY. Sole Manufacturers, 
now supply this innoxious substitute for White Lead to shippers | 
and the trade, either in powder or paint, of genuine purity, whole- | 
eale under brand, of unrivalled colour and texture, direct from the | 
Works, Grand Surrey Docks, Rotherhithe. 

Zinc Paint is below the price of white lead, possesses equal body, 
and perfectly unchangeable in colour. ? : 

Price list and prospectus of its superior properties for interior, 
exterior, and marine purposes, forwarded in answer to letters ad- 
dressed to Messrs. CROWLEY, WHITE, and CROWLEY, lo, 
Lombard-street, London. 

















PORTLAND CEMENT. — ASPDIN’S 
PATENT 


Messrs. ASPDIN, ORD, and CO. have much pleasure in inform- 
ing consumers of this valuable Cement, that they have, by means 
ot a recent discovery (patented by Mr. ASPDIN) much improved 
the quality of this Cement without any increase in price. : 

Engineers and architects are recommended to specify “ Aspdin’s 
Patent,” as there are numerous imitations sold as Portland Cement, 
resembling it only in colour. 

ASPDIN, ORD, and CO. beg to call attention to their SECON D 
QUALITY, which is equal, if not superior, to most of the Cements 
sold as P-. rtland, and is considerably cheaper. 

A report of experiments made to prove the extraordinary 
strength of their Patent Portland Cement, may be had at their 
Office. New Wharf, Westminster, London; at their Works, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne; or from their Agent, Mr. HENRY ROBINSON, 
31, King-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT—JAMES 
WESTON having enlarged Chat portion of his CEMENT 
WORKS on Mill-wall, Poplar, for Manufacturing the above 
CEMENT, begs to inform the Trade in general that they can be 
supplied with any queasity they may require, either at his Works, 
t. Andrew’s Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, or Middle Wharf, 








cotland-yard, Westminster. Manufacturer of ! oman, Lias, and 
Mastic Cements, English and Freuch Plaster,&c. 


| uniform colour and quality (a desideratum never before attained 


| Trusses, &c. 


} natural Cements with the additioual advantage tha¢ it greatly 


| obtained from the makers, JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and 


FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses.—These well-known | 


hard stuccoes dry quickly, and can be printed upon within a few 
days. — Made and sold by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and 
BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 
6, South Wharf, Paddington. 
al Tv _ Al rere, 

ORTLAND CEMEN T.— 

CHARLES RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in 
introducing to the Trade the above superior CEMENT, being of 


in Portland Cements). It possesses extraordinary cementitious 
ualities, resists the action of frost and heat,and is more durable 
than any other Cement; does not vegetate, turn green, or craek ; 
combined with which its eminent hydraulic properties stamp it at 
once as the tirst cement of the day for work where all the above 
qualities are requisite. It is manufactured on the only principle 
Portland Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put for th 
by those who have hitherto had the monopoly.— Manufactured by 
K. GREAVES, Esq. at his Works, near the River Avon, and sent 
to all parts of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to 
the trade. 


, Wh +AT . 
ARIAN CEMENT, for internal use, to be 
painted in a few hours, and papered within a couple of days. 
—CHARLES FRANCIS and SONS, Manufacturers of Roman, 
Parian (under patent), and all other Cements in use for building 
purposes, Nine Elms, London. 
7 + aa al . T ’ 

BU E LIAS LIME.—NELSON and CO. 
beg most respectfully to eall the attention of Engineers, 
Architects, Contractors, Builders, and others connected with the 
building trade, to the superior quality of their BLUE LIAS 
LIME, the natural hydraulic properties of which, and the great 
estimation in which this kind of Lime is held for buildingsia wet 
and damp situations, such as wharf-walls, docks, &c. and for con- 
crete foundations, is a sufficient recommendation for the adop- 
tion of it in all works of the above description. It is also pecu- 
liarly adapted for stucco. Orders received by—London Agents, 
BLYTH, BROTHERS, 16, South Wharf, Paddington; and at 

the Works, Stockton-fields, near Southam, Warwickshire. 








i] Trae oa Pal ‘ . 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The 
superior manner in which the above is ground renders it 
cheaper for concrete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The 
shell lime for mortar is burnt on an improved principle, leaving 
scarcely any core. The satisfaction constantly expressed by Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Contractors, of the above, is its best recom- 
mendation. 
Gibbs, Canning, and Co.’s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, Junc- 
tions, Bends, and Fire Goods. 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
Cements of the best quality. 
SECONDS, PAVIORS’, STOCKS, and other Bricks. 
CHAKLES RICHARDSON, 6,South Wharf, Paddington 


TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 
esteemed in London, for plastering purp. ses, is a quick- 
setting Cement, that requires no colouring.—-Sold exclusively by 
JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank street, 
Westmiuster ; and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS. 
Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to the 
Patentees, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 1796, first introduced 
PARKER'S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and Portland 
Cements, English and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 











Manufactery. Mill Wall, Poplar; Depéts. Commercial-road, 
Lambeth ; and Paddington-basin. 


“ARTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 


LAND CEMENT combines the valuable qualities of the 


excels them in its cementitious properties; that it is not affeczed 
by frost, and does not vegetate in damp situations, Account of 
COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS on the strength of this and 
other Cements (read at the Institute of Civil Engineers), to be 


BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster, who prepare one 
quality only of Portland Cement. 


nl rm - a | al “yD nl T Al v T 

EO. & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU- 
FACTURERS, HULL.—Light and Dark, equal to any 

made. Manufacturers also, and dealers in Plaster, Paris White, 
Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime, Laths, Slates, and Slate Slabs, Fire- 
bricks, Grindstones, Cement Chimney-tops, ditto Vases, Ridging. 
ge. my Stucco, &. Marble Merchants and Importers of 

‘ozzolanc. 











- , + KT y ra 
ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT.—Messrs. ROBINS and CO. with 

much pleasure announce to their Friends and the Public, that 

they have completed the enlargement of their works, in order to 

meet the great increasing demand for their Cement ; and are now 

prepared to supply any ay of the very best PORTLAND 

CEMENT, manufactured by them for all the purposes Cement is 

applicable. —Orders received at Great Scotland-yard, and at the 
forks. 


[: JAAN POZZOLANA.—A few hundred 
TONS of this article, of best quality, on SALE.—Apply to 
G. and T. EARLE, Hull 








TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, AND 
UPHOLSTBRERS. ve 

HE most extensive assortment of UPHOL- 
STEKERS’ CLOTHS, BAIZES, and DRUGGETS, in 

every shade of colour, width, and quality, at HILL and SON'S, 


ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
__ established 1s38, Eastern Branch, 7, Finshury-square. 
LOANS granted, in connect’on with Life Assurance, on freehold, 
leasehold, and personal security. 


W. 8S. VARDY, Manager. 





BERTON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 36a, 


‘ Moorgate-street. 

Assurers in this Office may receive the amount assured during 
Life, without increased Premium 
j ~ 7 can all times be obtained and repaid by small instal- 

ments. 
Investment Policies secure a payment of the amount assured in 
13, 10, or7 years, or at death if it should previously occur, om 
which advances ean be obtained : 
Persons about to subscribe to Building Societies, will find the 
| Building Policies issued by this Office combine the Assurance of 
| Life with all the advantages derived from a Building Society. 


| 


Medical Gentlemen remunerated in all cases for their reports. 
~~ ‘eee granted. All descriptions of Life Assurance trans- 
acted, 
Policies indisputable. Office hours from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
EDWARD PARSONS, Secretary. 





| 


| A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK, and 
14, PALL-MALL. 
Thomas Farncomb, esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, esq. Rupert Ingleby, esq. 
Edward Bates, esq. Thomas Kelly, esq Ald. 
Thomas Campline, esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, esq. 
James Clift, esq, Lewis Pocock, esq. 
John Humphery,esq. Ald. | 
Paysictas—Dr. Jeaftreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Scréron—W. Coulson, esq. 2. Prederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
ConscLtinG Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital — an 
Assurance Fund of 340.0001. invested on Mortgege and in the 
Government Stocks—and an income of 80,0000. a year. 








Premiums to Assure 101. | Whole Term. 


Age. | One Year. | Seven Years, With Profits.| Without Profits. 





2 | £017 8 £019 9 | £11510 £11110 
Aaa tae ee a 307 
40 7. eT oe 307 21410 
50 1141] 112910 | 468 4011 
60 #.431.:32 


3 re 612 9 6 010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards anuually, to participate in four-fifths, or 
ad 04 cent. of the profits. 

"he profits assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured. applied in the reduction of the annual premium, or be 
received in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a permanent reduction 
in the future annual payments for life of from 34 to 11 per cent. 
according to the age, and a reversionary increase varying from 66 
to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the 
sum assured. 

One-half of the “whole term ” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent. or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid iu one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge. 

he medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, 


at a quarter before two o’cloc 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 





- - r . . vy 

y AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-street, Black- 

friars, London.—Instituted in 1696. Extended to Life Insurance, 

1836. Immediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities granted. 
PIRECTORS. 

The Hon. William Ashley. | John Gurney Hoare, esq. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Cust. | E. Fuller Maitland, esq. 

Arthur Eden, esq. William Scott, eq. 

John Lettsom Etliot, esq. John Sperling, esq. 

James Esdaile, esq. Henry Wilson, esq. 

Harvie M. Farquhar, esq. | W. Esdaile Winter, esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances effected before the 24th 
June next, will participate in profits one year earlier than if 
effected after that date. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the Premiums 
on all policies entitled to participate WERE ABATED 524 per 
Cent.—that is to say,a PREMIUM of 1002. WAS REDUCED to 
471. 10s. No charge for stamps. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected on every de- 
scription of property, at the usual rates.—By or ‘er, 

RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 





JESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
Chief Offices—27, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Established 1717. 
Rates of Premium moderate. 
Short-period Policies granted. 
Rent Insured. 
Losses promptly and liberally settled. 


WESTMINSTER AND GENERAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
King-street, Covent-garden, London.— Established 1536, 

Life Assurance in all its branches effected. 

Eight-tenths of the Profits divided among the Assured. 

A Division of Profits every Five Years. : 

The Bonus additions have amounted to One-half the Premiums 
paid on the Policies. 

Assurances without profits at reduced rates. _ : 

Any information ———— either Fire or Life Insurance, with 
proposals and forms of application, may be obtained on applica- 


ion at the Uffice. 
” W. M. BROWNE, Secretary and Actuary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns. 








LOANS GRANTED. a ; 
LONDON, EXCHANGE ADVANCE 


FUND, 3, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, facing the river. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Erskine. | Sir Edward Graham, bart. 
10. to 1,0002. advanced on personal or other security. Bills of 
Exchange cashed. Five per cent. interest on deposits payable in 
January and July. Forms forwarded on receipt of twelve postage 





d 89, St. Martin’s-lane, London. — ; 
alae N.B. Patterns sent if required. 


stamps. 








MaRS ALR. BTL 
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HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


Q@LASS& 


1-8th thick, or 2 lbs. to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 Ibs.; and 1-4th, or 4 Ibs. to the foot, for 


RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





MARKET HALLS, AND 


- F ; } TLEY 
‘ ia . ithat Gl of a permanent character should not be less than one-eighth of an inch thick, weighing two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HAR 
It being universally admitted thet Gloss in Root - aud CO. hav e directed their attention to the manufacture of a description o 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


The PATENT ROUGH PLATE is manufactured in sizes expressly for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, giving @ span 
Crown Glasa Not being transparent, "linds are unnece-sary, and when used iu Greenhouses no scorchit 
Glazing of Couservatories and Roofs of all kinds; also Factories. Worksh ps. &¢ for which purposes it is supp 


of from 8 to 12 feet. at a price not exceeding weight for weight that of common 
ig occurs; its NON-TRANSPARENCY and strength render 1t eminently suitable for the 
lied iu squares of all sizes, from 8 by 6 inches and upwards. 


For further information apply to Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate 1s supplied at a muc’ lower cost than the common Kongh Plate.—May 1, 185L 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 
Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, “post-paid,” to 


Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or Purfleet Wharf, 


Farl]-street, Blackfriars, London. 





THOMAS 











Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. |Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. Inches. Inchea Per 100 feet. Inches. Inches Perl feet.|Inches. Isches. Per 100 feet. Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. 
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MILLINGTON requests attention to the present 


PACKED IN 100 FEBT BoXks, THIRDS QUALITY, BOXES INCLUDED. 


GLASS. 
PR 


ICES of SHEET GLASS. 



































jf ‘And in a variety of large cases, 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. 
Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. Genuine White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 


T. MILLINGTON, 


Tariffs of the above on application to 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS. 


7, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 











CURSITOR-STREET, 


MANUFACTURED JOINERS’ 





PRICES, 
COUNTRY. 


Sanat Gammel 
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SANDS AND EMERY, 


WORK AND MOULDINGS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PACKED AND FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF 





Lists of Prices and Estimates forwarded on application. 





CHANCERY-LANE. 




















THE 























CHARLES WM. 


WATERLOW AND CO. 


MANUFACTURING JOINERS, 
121, BUNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, AND BOW, MIDDLESEX. 


N.B. — ORDERS RECEIVED AT THE COUNTING-HOUSE, 121, BUNHILL-ROW, ONLY. 





SHOP FRONTS AND OFFICE FITTINGS. WITH THE GREATEST DESPATCH. 


J. FISHER, 70, York-road, Lambeth (late Foreman to Messrs. Lawrence and Son), 


SASH, DOOR, AND 


STAIRCASE 


MANUFACTURER, 


With well-ceasoned Materials and superior Workmanship, at the lowest possible prices’ Glazed and Polished Goods securely packed 
for the country, and for exportation.—P.8. A fuli list of prices sent on application. 





’ T nw ‘ “74! 
ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS 
JAMES HETLEY and CO. beg to inform Architects 
Builders. and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices 
for the above will be sent on application : they will also on receipt 
of particulars, furnish estimates for any description of Glass now 
manufa tured.—Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental 
Jindow Glass Warehouse, 35, Soho-square, London. 


——————__—_ 





OORE’S PATENT MOVABLE GLASS | 


VENTILATOR, for Windows, Partitions. Factories, 
Workshops, Warehouses, Greenhouses, Cottages, Stabling, Gra- 


naries, and other Buildings, Kailway and Private Carriages, &c. | 


For Farms, Dairies, Outbuildings, &c. the Ventilator can be made 
to form a complete window, iron frames and rough plate glass, 
&c. Ventilators made to any size, and to most forms of sashes ; 
also for -ky or fan lights, and other purposes. A considerable 
faving and additional safety by having fixed window sashes. 
MOORE'S PATENT “LEVER VENTILATOR.” forming a 
Treguiar current of air, is calculated to effect all that is required 
for improving animal and vegetable health. The vitiated air is 
emitted at the opening left for that purpose. To shopkeepers 
they are particularly reccmmended, as from their capabilities of 
removing the foul air caused by the gasin the shop and windows. 
they «fiectually preserve the stock in good condition, and prevent 
explosion of gas. 
Church and House Clock-makers to the Hon. Board of Ordnance, 
the Russian Government, and the Emperor of China. 


Manufactory, Sekford-works, St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, 
sondon. 


and W. H. JACKSON beg to eall the 





E. attention of Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES | 
oftheir PATENT PLATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, silvered | 


and for glazing, of unrivalled pay and finish; ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 


GLASS, in every variety, of the best mauufacture, at the lowest | 


terms. Designs and estimates furnished for ornamental windows, 
either fer house or church decoration.—All applications for esti- 
mates and lists of 

315, OXFORD-STRE 


. . - , 5 » ‘. T . oy bd 
( YOOD 3rds 160z. FOREIGN GLASS, in 
¥ cases of 200 feet each, average size, 40 by 30, at 42s. per case; 
4th ditto, 34s, Also 16 0z. ground do. do. 4d per foot; Crown and 
16 oz. Sheet squares, In 100 feet boxes, varying from 14 by 10 
upwards. 2d. per foot; inch rough Plate Tiles, 128 per dozen, 


Also, Crown and Sheet Glass in crates, British and Patent Plate, j 


Fluted and Stuined Glass, Glass Slates, &e. Sheet Lead. Pipe, 
White Lead, Vils, Turpentine, Colours, &c.—G. FARMILUE and 
SON, 118, St. John-street, West Smithfield, London. 


| 
| 


prices to be made at their warehouse, | 


OHO CROWN, SHEET, ORNAMENTAL, 
PATENT PLATE, AND PLATE-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
26. SOHO-SQUARE, 
ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform Builders, &c. that he is 
prepared to Tender for the supply of EVERY DESCRIPTION of 
lass. now manufactured at WHOLESALE PRICES. 





EONARD SUGDEN, Manufacturer of 


Doors, Sashes, and Frames, and Joiner to the Trade, 

59, Grange-road, Bermondsey, respectfully invites Builders and 
the Trade in general to an inspection of his Stock of Goods. from 
which they can always be supplied with every kind of Joiners’ 
work, which for superiority of workmanship, material, aud low 
rices, cannot be equalled by any house in London,—P.S. A full 

ist of prices on application. 


W inpow BLINDS—TYLOR & PACE, 


Window Blind Manufacturers. 104, New Bond-street. and 
8, Queen -street, Cheapside, London, submit the following PRICES 
of WINDOW BLINDS, which they can recommend as being 
made in the best manner:— Venetian bliids, per square foot, 9d. ; 
best holland blinds, ou rollers, 6d. ; be-t ditto, on spring rollers 
9d. ; gauze wire blinds, in mahogany frames, 2s. ; perforated zinc 
blinds, in ditto, 1s 10d. ; outside blinds of striped cloth, 2« 
‘Transparent blinds in great variety. Engravings, with prices aud 
penny nog to builders and the trade, torwarded on application, 
post free. 








UERNSEY GRANITE— 








©. D. BENNETT, Stone Merchant and Quarry Proprietor, 
Saint Sampson's, Guernsey, in returning thanks for past favours 
begs to inform Contractors and others, that he is always prepared 
to supply them with fir-t qu«lity Broken Granite on jibe ral terms, 
from a single cargo to 20.000 tons, or upwards. 
N.B —Pitching, Curb, &c. as usual. 


an ° md 
RANITE.—The Cheesewring Granite 
Company, of Liskeard, Cornwall, are vow prepared t 
| supply Granite of excellent quality, aud the largest sized blocks 
| Prices may be ascertained on application te N. TREGELLER, 3. 
Pinper's-court, Ula Broad-street, City ; or to JAS. J. TRATHAN, 
siskeard, 


| PAVING, in great varieties—Sinks, sills, 

steps, &c. ; rubbea coping; tovied ditto: rubbed and tooled 
sills ; Harehiil and self-faced slab; rubbed York paving ; pipes 
| pots, &c. all at low prices. Builders and masons are invited to in- 
j pees a list sent free on application to E. and W. STURGE, 
| Bridge-wharf, City-road.—Establisheu 1821. 


MARBLE. — Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of 


Carrara, Italy, Proprietor of Marble Quarrivs, and the only 
person in the United Kingdom selling Italian Marble the produce 
of his own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemeu connect 
the Marble Trade that he has established, in London, the most 
exten-ive Depét of Statuary, Veined. Sicilian. Dove, and Black 
and Gold Marbles, at CARKRARA WHARF, THAMES BANK, 
PIMLICO, the foot of Vauxhall-bri ig. — Office, 8, Cresoent-terrace, 
Millbank, Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. 


‘4 ni] 7 + 
N ARKET-WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 

BASIN.-WEST-END DEPOT, for Yorkshire Paving, 
Portland and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. / 
Bricks, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods 
MARTIN and WOOD invite the attention of Builders, Masons, 
and others, to their Stock as above, where everything will be 
charged at the lowest prices. Headstones, Ledgers, Steps. Land- 
ir ater cut on the shortest notice. Country orders promptly 
attended to. 








TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


BSERVE!!! the cheapest Depédt in Eng- 

land for MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES of superior quality 
and workmanship is the Westminster Marble Company's Patent 
Works, Eari-treet, Holywell.street. Milbank. An inspection ef 
their superior Stock of Statuary, Sienna, Biack and Gold, Vein, 
and other Chimney-pieces, Tombs, Monuments, Tablets, &c. is 
earnestly solicited. 


GERPEN TINE MARBLE of choice quality 
ON SALE, in blocks and slabs, at moderate prices. 
THOMAS JACKSON, Commercial-read, Pimlico. 





M ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES manu- 


factured by Machinery, improved by the proprietor’s own 
invention, that defy competition im price and quality. The trade 
supplied with Marble and Stone Chimuey-pieces, Slabs, &c. at the 
Marble and Stone Sawing-mills, Cambridge-heath, Hackney. 
WM. HUSTLER, Proprietor. 


ATARBLE WORK :) 
MARBLE WORKS by PATENT 


MACHINERY, Commercial-road, Pimlieo, Loudon. 

THOMAS JACKSON begs to ¢raw the attention of the public 
to the most extensive stock of Marble Chimney-Pieces in the 
Metropolis ; consisting of a selection of upwards of two hundred, 
and manufactured by steam power from the fines! Italian and 
other marble, and with that careful attention to the details and 
finish so necessary in good marble work. The Stock consists of 
elegant Drawing-Room yay in Statuary Marble - bold, 
massive Chimney-Pieces, in Black, Black and Geld, Bardilla, 
Sienna, Verd Antique, Brocatella, Dove. St Ann’s, and Serpentine 
Marble, suitable for Dinimg-Kooms, Libraries, Vestibuies, and 
Entrance: Hails; and a great vamety of others in Veined, San 
Juan, Emperor’s Red and Amber Marble, for Boudoirs, Break fast- 
Kooms, best and secondary Bed-Kooms, &¢ ; also, Monuments. 
Tombs. Tablets, and Pedestals for Busts and Statues, and Slabs for 
Cabinet Work, &c. ; the whole executed from the most classical 
designs, and in all the varieties of the finest Italian and British 
Marble, at the lowest remunerative prices. 


) BE SOLD.—To Architects, Builders, 

and Masons. —Several handsome carved Statuary Chimney- 
pieces, with Trusses; also Black and Gold and Veined Marble, of 
different sizes. Stone Box-chimney, at 7s. each; Marble, from 
i5t. to 16s. Bath Cement no Mason should be without, at 6s. per 
three bushel sack —Apply to H. HEALEY, Mason, iiolloway 
Stune Saw-mill. 


T ral sl ri) Ny) . 

N AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE. — 
1 Mr. MAGNUS having, at great expense and hazird, and 
by dint of unwearied perseverance during a period of FOURTEEN 
YEARS, succeeded in obtaining for his invention of E> amelling 
Slate to imitate Marbles the PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY, 
PRI NCE ALBERT, the chief of our nobility, and almost every 
Architect, Builder, and Decorator of any note, aud having been 
rewarded with the MEDAL of the SOCIETY of AKTS aud the 
PRIZE MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION, finds that his 
success has given rise to a number of petty imitators, who, though 
they may not affect him in a pecuniary light, inflict vast injury by 
their wretched imitations of his produerions, which are, in most 
cases, passed off as “ MAGNUs'’S ENAMELLED SLATE.” He 
therefore respectfully requests those who are disposed to patronize 
h's establishment, to assure themselves that they are supplied from 
his manufactory, as unfortunately AT LESS THAN HALF 
tHE Cost AND LABOUR NECESSARY TO SECURE PER- 
MANENCY, a counterfeit can be made which will not endure, 
and damages the reputation of his Enameiled Siate. This caution 











is particularly necessary in regard to the fittings of the retiring 
peste at railway stations, and wherever there is much wear. 
N.B. The Taritf for 1854 is now ready. 

Punlico Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place. 
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